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The Heart of the Stranger 


I 
THE VICTORY OF THE BANDITS 


se AY, we got dat guy Robin Hood beat a 

S mile, sure t’ing.” 

Luigi, bandit chief in the bad lands of 
New York’s upper east side, shoved his hat farther 
back on his shock of black hair, gave his button- 
less trousers a hitch, and helped himself liberally 
to peanuts from the fruit stand against which he 
was leaning, while he thus expressed himself to his 
chosen followers, otherwise known to the juveniles 
of the neighbourhood as the River Gang. 

“Skinned to death, you bet,” emphatically 
agreed Patsy, who had never heard of Robin 
Hood, but who was sure that in matters of daring 
and prowess he was not even a good second to the 
River Gang. 

“Jesse James was a holy terror, but he didn’t 
have no robber cave in de banks of de Harlem,” 
continued Luigi, reminiscently. Then, lowering 
his voice, he said confidentially, “Say, I don’t 
b’lieve he’d a dared.” 
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The eyes of his listeners grew big with admira- 
tion, and their chests swelled with the wonder and 
glory of it all. 

Pietro, the fourteen-year-old custodian of the 
fruit stand, and a member in good standing of the 
gang, drew a long breath. 

“Gee, dat’s great!” he exclaimed. “How d’ye 
make it ?” 

“Dead easy,” replied Luigi, airily. “ We digs 
a cave in de bank under de bridge and boards it 
in, den we builds a fireplace in de middle and 
puts a chimbly troo de roof. It’s sure a Jim 
Dandy.” 

“We got de bulge on Mooney, de cop, all right, 
all right,” remarked John, calling to mind many 
skirmishes between the gang and that visible arm 
of the law in brass buttons. 

“Sure. And now youse kids has got to swipe 
grub good and plenty and bring it to de cave. 
Grand opening on Sunday,” cried Luigi, as he 
started to hurry off. Tony, the owner of the fruit 
stand, had just turned the corner, and the intrepid 
robber band melted away in the other direction, 
leaving Pietro to bear the brunt of his employer’s 
displeasure if their presence had been noticed. He 
was busily engaged polishing red-cheeked apples 
with an oiled rag when Tony reached the stand, 
and checked a wistful glance in the direction of 
the retreating gang. He had been in Tony’s em- 
ploy less than a week, and was growing impatient 
under the monotony of steady work. 
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School had been irksome beyond all bearing, 
and parental control was something of which 
Pietro had no knowledge. His father could never 
master even the simplest English words, and could 
neither read nor write his native Italian. As for 
his mother, she did not count for much anyway, 
except to take the beatings when things went 
wrong in the home. Why should he, a free and 
noble spirit, member of the River Gang and a 
terror to the police, take advice from such a 
source? Not he! 

If Pietro was a terror and a problem he did not 
know it. He was even blissfully unaware of the 
fact that he was an alien. He did know, how- 
ever, that he could lick any kid on the block, and 
was champion sprinter when it came to getting 
away from the police. 

“ Please let me see the nicest oranges you have.” 

The voice was close by his side, and Pietro 
looked up to see a young and pretty lady—the 
prettiest and sweetest he had ever seen in his life, 
he thought, as she smiled winsomely into his face. 

Tony bustled up to wait on her and she selected 
several dozens of oranges, leaving word that they 
should be sent in the afternoon to St. John’s 
Church. Pietro hoped that Tony would not de- 
cide to attend to the errand himself, as he some 
times did, for he wanted to see the young lady 
again. No one had ever smiled at him like that 
before, and it left him strangely warm and happy. 

His wish came true, for at the appointed hour 
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in the afternoon he was sent to St. John’s Church 
with the oranges. 

A church fair and supper were in progress for 
the evening, and a score of pretty women and 
half as many young men were decorating the 
chapel and arranging the tables. Flags, bunting, 
evergreens and flowers made a most enchanting 
scene to Pietro as he opened the door and went in. 

He knew nothing about churches, except as he 
on very rare occasions attended early mass in the 
great church on the east side, near his home. 
There everything was solemn and mysterious, far 
beyond his reach and comprehension. Here was 
something different, which he had never in his 
thoughts connected with church. 

Through the lecture room he could see the 
church parlours with their long tables, upon 
which were arranged the most tempting piles of 
sandwiches, cakes and other good things. Happy 
voices in conversation and laughter floated to him 
as graceful figures flitted here and there arrang- 
ing decorations and finding places for flowers. 
He stood as one entranced, with his basket of 
oranges in his hand. The young lady who had 
been at the stand in the morning was coming his 
way, and seeing him exclaimed : 

“How very fortunate! I need a boy to go 
down-town for me right away. Do you suppose 


you could find your way to the lower end of © 


Broadway ?” 
Pietro felt that he could have found his way to 


{ 
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the ends of the earth for her, she was so beautiful 
and so different from any one who had ever crossed 
his path before. 

He soon returned with the required permission 
from Tony, and was entrusted with a letter to be 
taken to a business office, and was to return with 
a package which the lady told him must be han- 
dled very carefully. 

It was the first time in all his fourteen years 
that any one had entrusted him with so important 
a commission, and he would have died rather than 
not have done it just right. He had never been 
on lower Broadway before, but the life of the 
streets had sharpened his wits, and he had no 
trouble in finding the right place. 

The big office building had many elevators 
whizzing up and down. Some were “ expresses ” 
and did not stop until they reached the fifteenth 
story, while some were “locals,” stopping at every 
landing. When Pietro finally made his ascent 
successfully he found a bewildering number of 
doors, and walked several blocks, he thought, be- 
fore he came to the right number. 

“ Yes, Mr. Dickinson was in, and would see him 
in a moment,” for he had been charged to place the 
letter inno other hands than those of that gentleman. 

With a boy’s eager interest he was watching the 
busy, alert life of the office—a little world of 
typewriters and telephones, with businesslike 
clerks hurrying here and there—when he was 
called to the inner office to deliver his letter. 
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This room was in strong contrast to the outer 
office. Expensive rugs covered the polished floor, 
and the appointments were more costly than 
Pietro could understand or appreciate. He was 
conscious only of the quiet of the room, in contrast 
to the confusing hum outside, and of the man 
sitting at the desk. 

Mr. Dickinson was a young man, scarcely 
thirty-two, who had made his way up from a boy- 
hood of poverty and neglect to a position of wealth 
and influence in the business world. He had a 
commanding as well as an attractive personality, 
and few crossed his path without being conscious 
of a desire to lead a better life. 

As he sought in his desk for the required pack- 
age for his wife, his thoughts were upon the Italian 
boy standing so near him. 

“Do you go to Sunday-school, Pietro?” he 
asked, after learning his name. 

“No, sir.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to come Sunday to our 
church? I have a class of boys there, and would 
be delighted to have you as a member.” 

This was more than Pietro had bargained for, 
but he thought of the sweet-faced lady and of the 
attractive church he had seen that afternoon. It 
was just possible, too, that Sunday-school meant 
a place of long white tables laden with good 
things to eat. Anyway, he gave a very sheepish 
promise that he would be there Sunday morn- 
ing. Mr. Dickinson’s hand was upon his shoul- 
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der, and his voice was very earnest as he 
said : 

“Do you know, Pietro, that the Lord Jesus 
Christ has need of just such a boy as you? Why, 
He can make a good and a brave man of you 
yet—a man so brave that you will be a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ all your life.” 

Pietro was thrilled, though he scarcely knew 
why. Mr. Dickinson had spoken to himina 
strange tongue, so far as any previous experience 
in religious things was concerned, but, looking up 
into the gravely earnest face and the eyes alight 
with kindness and good-will, his soul was flooded 
with an overpowering desire for the good and the 
pure, and he went home as one inadream. An- 
other boy would have forgotten it all with the 
first new sensation. Not so Pietro, for, rough 
street boy though he was, there were lying 
dormant within him instincts which Mr. Dickin- 
son’s words had stirred to life for the first 
time. 

That night he told the whole story to his friend 
and faithful shadow, Patsy, who listened open- 

mouthed and pppespired. 

“But ye ain’t goin’ to show up, are ye?” he 
asked anxiously, when Pietro told of his promise 
to go to Sunday-school. 

“Well you just bet I am!” answered Pietro 
emphatically, and he went on to tell of his visit to 
the church and of what he had seen there; the 
cakes and sandwiches, the ice-cream that had gone 
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in at a side door, and the fruit and flowers with 
which the tables had been piled high. 

“Now ye’re talkin’ sense, and I’m wit’ ye fer 
de grub,” said Patsy, beginning to feel familiar 
ground under his feet, and he insisted that he 
should accompany Pietro to Sunday-school on 
Sunday morning. 

For the next day or two Pietro’s mind was full 
of the wonderful new experience which was before 
him. Luigi and his robber cave were common- 
place compared with the inspiration that had taken 
such strong hold of him. All day Saturday he 
thought about it, and pictured himself in Mr. 
Dickinson’s class, hearing again and again the 
earnest tones of his voice and feeling the loving 
touch upon his shoulder. He could not imagine 
what Sunday-school would be like, but he felt 
sure of one thing: that it was going to be the 
beginning of a new experience for him. 

Sunday morning, having obtained leave of ab- 
sence from the fruit stand, he brushed his shoes 
until they shone like mirrors. Then he washed 
his face diligently, and even went so far as to wash 
his neck. His hair never was known to stay in 
place, but he did his best with it, and the result 
was satisfactory, at least to himself. 

He eyed Patsy critically when he put in an ap- 
pearance, but there was no evidence of any special 
care on his part in the matter of toilet; he was 
hopelessly unkempt and dirty. He was quite un- 
conscious of it, however, and was eager to be off. 
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The gang was waiting for them at the corner, 
having heard of Pietro’s latest adventure, and it 
was not an easy task to evade all their bullying 
and blandishments. 

“We'll be waitin’ for youse when ye come out,” 
they called after the two as they entered the 
church door. 

Pietro shrugged his shoulders in deprecation. 
They had no part in this new life of his which 
was to begin from to-day. 

It lacked ten minutes of time for Sunday-school 
to begin. In the lobby were several boys and 
girls. The boys were of high school age and 
many achievements, and were just now engaged in 
winning the admiration of the group of laughing 
girls who fluttered their ribbons and shook their 
fluffy curls in a most bewildering manner. 

Their conversation was so engrossing that they 
did not see Pietro and Patsy until they were fairly 
in their midst, a few steps from the door. There 
was silence for the fraction of a moment, within 
which the incongruity of the scene had time to in- 
tensify. 

The two Italian boys looked what they were, 
Patsy being especially disreputable looking, and 
they formed a contrast to the well-dressed boys 
and girls by whom they were surrounded. The 
group stared at the pair in astonishment for a 
moment. Then a girl giggled. 

No boy of spirit enjoys being giggled at by a 
girl, and Pietro was no exception. He looked 
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about for a way of escape, and through the crack 
in the door saw a number of people assembled in 
the room he had been in on his previous visit. 
“This must be the Sunday-school,” he thought, 
and opened the door. 

“ Dagos, as I live!’ exclaimed one of the boys 
in the lobby. 

“ Let’s run them out,” added another. Then all 
the girls giggled. 

Pietro’s besetting sin was his quick, ungovern- 
able temper, and at that moment he wanted to kill 
somebody. But he was already in the large room, 
and finding an empty seat near the door, sat down, 
with Patsy beside him, his cheeks burning and his 
fists clenched. 

The room was well filled with children and 
young people, all well dressed and perfectly at 
home, judging by their happy faces. Pietro at 
once glanced around the room, looking for Mr. 
Dickinson, but he was not there. At that moment 
he was a hundred miles away, at the bedside of a 
dying brother, but Pietro did not know this, and 
felt a loneliness utterly new to him. These 
well-dressed boys and girls were not of his world. 
What had he come for, anyway ? He found some 
comfort in locating the sweet-faced lady who had 
so won his heart, but she had seated herself at the 
piano, away in the front of the room, and did not 
see him. 

A gentleman on the platform touched a bell, the 
hum of conversation ceased, and the lady struck a 
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chord on the piano. Then all stood up and sang 
a hymn. It sounded very beautiful to the two 
strangers, and had much in it about Jesus, the 
friend of children. 

One or two more hymns were sung; some one 
prayed; something was read by the school from 
lesson books. Then the school resolved itself into 
little groups, each gathered around a teacher. 

It was an interesting lesson, and one that ap- 
pealed to the heart of every boy, being the story 
of David and Goliath. A class of boys half-way 
down the room was just launching into the ro- 
mance of it all when one of them, whose eyes had 
been wandering about the room, exclaimed : 

“Miss Fielding, just look at those fellows back 
there! How did they ever get-in here, do you 
suppose ?” 

The bright-faced young teacher who was the 
friend and good comrade of every boy in the class, 
glanced at the back seat and paused. Sitting as 
closely together as possible, and scowling darkly 
upon the little world around them, were the two 
strangers. So far they had not been invited to 
join any of the groups which looked so cozy and 
so interested. The sight appealed to Miss Field- 
ing, and she said : 

“Suppose we invite them into our class for to- 
day. They are strangers, and are lonely, you see.” 

There was a chorus of dissent. “ Don’t ask 
them in here. We don’t want them in our class,” 
said one, and the others agreed. 
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“ Boys, really I think we ought to,” she insisted. 

“ Well, maybe we won’t make it hot for them if 
they do come,” was the rebellious answer. 

“There, you don’t have to bother about them 
now, for Mr. Jennings sees them, and has gone to 
them,” said the first boy who had spoken, as the 
superintendent passed down the aisle. 

Miss Fielding returned to her lesson with rather 
disturbed feelings. Evidently it would never do 
to introduce this alien element into her now har- 
monious class, but only during the past week she 
had read a book on street boys which had moved 
her strongly, and she had been wishing all week 
that she could dosomething tohelpthem. Perhaps 
this was the opportunity for which she had been 
longing, and she was letting it slip. 

The superintendent looked at the two glowering 
faces in astonishment, for he had not noticed them 
until he had almost reached the rear of the room. 
No such problem had ever faced him before during 
his term of office. It must be handled judiciously, 
and he turned back to consult his assistant. 

Meanwhile Pietro’s hopes were dying hard. He 
was conscious of bitter disappointment and was 
muttering under his breath strange words for 
a Sunday-school scholar. No one heard them, 
however, except Patsy, and he found no fault, for 
in his own heart a great wrath was boiling up. 
None of the good things to eat were forthcoming, 
and he shared Pietro’s feeling of utter isolation 
and loneliness in this well-dressed assemblage be- 
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longing to another world than his. A class of 
girls near by had suddenly taken notice of the two 
strange-looking figures, and in a moment the whole 
class was giggling hysterically. This was too 
much, and instantly Pietro, followed by Patsy, was 
on the street with murder in hisheart. Their words 
as they passed out were not such as the super- 
intendent would have liked to hear, and Patsy 
further relieved his outraged feelings by spitting - 
on the door which swung shut eanyul them. 

The River Gang had been spending the time 
playing craps on the opposite corner, in the warm’ 
spring sunshine, and when the boys'rushéd out of 
the church they hailed them with shouts of wel- 
come. 

““ Hooray for de robber cave!” they called, as 
they swooped down upon the two. 

“ Hooray for de robber cave!” came the re- 
sponse, and Pietro knocked down a couple of boys 
from sheer excess of feeling. 

When Mr. Jennings returned after his consulta- 
tion he was rather relieved than otherwise to find 
that the problem had been solved so easily, but the 
young teacher carried away with her the haunting 
memory of two unhappy boyish faces rushing out 
to the street from the Sunday-school which had 
held no welcome for them, 


IT 
IN THE HIGHWAYS 


r HE fashionable congregation of St. John’s 
had grown accustomed to expecting great 
- things from Miss Fielding, the fair young 
singer whose glorious contralto voice and rare gift 
of expression had filled the church with eager 
hearers during the past year. On the Sunday fol- 
lowing the events related in our last chapter, how- 
ever, they listened in rapt wonder to her render- 
ing of “But the Lord is Mindful of His Own,” 
from “St. Paul,” for she sang with an abandon- 
ment and a spirit of earnestness altogether new, 
and people who were ordinarily unmoved by senti- 
ment felt themselves carried away on a wave of 
song to higher and better things. 

The singer was not conscious of the influence or 
power of her song, and she was not strongly con- 
scious of her hearers. It was the memory of a 
whispered sentence that she had heard that morn- 
ing before leaving home that moved her as she 
sang. A few days before, her mother, besides 
whom she had no one else in the world, had be- 
come seriously ill. Though she did not apprehend 
immediate danger, she had not wanted to leave 
her, even to come to church, but the invalid had 
insisted, and with her arms about her neck had 
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whispered faintly, “Go, darling, and sing for 
Him.” It was her mother’s song and her mother’s 
spirit which stirred the congregation. 

The distance from Harlem’s west side to her 
home at the lower end of Central Park West had 
never seemed so long as it did when, in a fever of 
anxiety, she tried to hurry home after church was 
over, a strange foreboding growing in her heart. 
Her fears were not groundless, for she knelt at the 
bedside just five minutes too late to ever hear the 
dear voice again. 

When it was all over, and only the loneliness 
and the heartache remained, people said she had 
her gift of song, at least, and that she could never 
be so lonely, after all, while that remained. But 
she felt as though she could never sing again. She 
was scarcely twenty-one, and altogether unspoiled 
by the attention which her wonderful voice had 
brought to her, for behind that gift and her out- 
ward charm of manner lay a sweet womanliness, 
and a strong Christian character which she owed 
chiefly to the mother who was gone, and which 
brought her the love of hosts of friends. 

Three weeks passed, and the piano remained 
closed. She did not take her place in the church, 
and almost forgot that she had a Sunday-school 
class until the boys took to coming down in twos 
and threes and asking when she was coming back. 
Her friends waited in vain for the natural joy- 
ousness of her disposition to reassert itself, and 
were beginning to feel some alarm for her, when 
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one day, while at luncheon, she received a letter 
by special messenger. 

“Tt is from Margaret Grahame,” she said, with 
a smile, to Mrs. Winfield, a distant relative who 
had come to stay with her. “She wishes me to 
drive with her in the park this afternoon, and 
there is a hint of an excursion to the slums, which 
is delightfully vague.” 

“The drive will be just the thing for you, Isa- 
bel,” said Mrs. Winfield, ‘and I am very glad you 
are going. As for the slums, probably she means 
some quite respectable street east of Park Avenue 
somewhere.” , 

“T am not so sure of that,” said Isabel, laughing 
in spite of herself, for she knew Mrs. Winfield’s 
horror of anything that savoured of poverty or 
crime, and that she never disconnected the two in 
her mind, but thought the latter always followed 
the former. 

It was early June, and the whole world was full 
of the joy of living that afternoon, when Isabel 
Fielding, seated behind Mrs. Grahame’s handsome 
bays, spun through Central Park listening to the 
gay chatter of her sprightly companion and watch- 
ing the endless procession of equipages on that 
famous driveway. 

Mrs. Grahame looked particularly youthful and 
charming in pale gray, with the sun glinting in 
the gold of her hair. A certain western breeziness 
of manner betrayed her origin beyond the Rockies. 
While at school in New York she had met Chester 
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Grahame, a rising lawyer, and had married him as 
soon as school-days were over. In her beautiful 
home on Madison Avenue her Tuesday afternoons 
were remarkable for the gatherings of people who 
could do things, and for the almost complete ab- 
sence of the drones. She had taken a particular 
interest in the young singer, at first in recognition 
of her gift, but later more and more for her sunny, 
lovable nature. She felt the danger of Isabel’s 
abandonment to her sorrow, and was devising a 
remedy. 
.. “T have planned a visit to the Italian quarter, 
as a contrast to all this,” she said, as the carriage 
turned eastward at the northern boundary of the 
park. “I want you to visit Katherine Lindsay in 
her work among the Italian children ; ‘Settlement 
work’ I suppose is the proper name for it.” 

“Tsn’t that the sort of thing that people do 
when they go to the slums to be neighbourly ?” 
asked Isabel, with a quizzical note in her voice. 

“Yes, on a kind of ‘ When you are in Rome, do 
as the Romans do’ principle. That is, it often 
works out that way. Just be a settlement worker 
and you can poke into any wicked and forbidden 
corner of the city and be forgiven, on the plea that 
you are ‘studying conditions.’ But Katherine 
Lindsay is of a different stamp. She is there be- 
cause of her great love for the unfortunate, and 
she is so pure and true herself that she sweetens 
and uplifts everything that she touches.” 

“Tell me about her, please. I have heard Mrs. 
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Walton speak of her. Who is she, and why is she 
working among the Italian children?” asked 
Isabel. 

“T can answer your first question, but she can 
reply to the second better than I can. I admire 
her immensely and have always loved her dearly, 
but it has seemed too bad that she should bury her 
talents in this way. 

“She is a daughter of the famous surgeon, 
Dr. Lindsay, of Brooklyn, and we were school- 
mates ten years ago. She was the merriest girl 
of our class, and we were all devoted to her. I 
owe her more than I can tell you, for when I came 
to the school fresh from the ranch she took me 
under her wing, untamed little Westerner that I 
was, and by sheer force of example made me over 
into a civilized being. 

“Even then her sympathies were with the 
poor and the unfortunate, and when her father 
and mother died within a few months of each 
other, she put into practice, what it seems was a 
long-cherished plan, to live among the Italians—the 
Italians, of all people—think of it!” 

“T think that was perfectly lovely of her!” ex- 
claimed Isabel warmly. 

“Perhaps so,” admitted Mrs. Grahame, doubt- 
fully, “but it does seem like carrying one’s en- 
thusiasm for humanity just a little too far. None 
of us has approved of it at all—not for Katherine 
Lindsay, at least.” 

Isabel looked at her friend with a twinkle of 
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amusement in her browneyes. “Strange that you 
should want me to meet a person of whom no one 
approves,” she remarked sagely. 

“Tt is because we all believe in her so thor- 
oughly, and love her,” she answered illogically. 
“To be perfectly candid, I am always a little 
afraid to come up here, for fear I shall become a 
convert to the idea, and want to come and live in 
the slums myself.” 

The carriage, which had long since left the park 
and the comparatively quiet streets leading from 
it, was now threading its way through streets so 
crowded with push-carts, and with men, women 
and children, that the coachman, in endeavouring 
to escape running some of them down, once or 
twice came perilously near having a shadow of ex- 
pression in his face. Children danced up and down 
before the horses, ducking out of danger in the 
nick of time, and babies sprawled in the gutter, 
blissfully content in the warm sunshine. There 
were boys everywhere, and Miss Fielding thought 
with a pang of regret of the two boys who had 
come to Sunday-school that Sunday several weeks 
ago, and of the opportunity she had let slip. 

In a side street near the East River the carriage 
drew up in front of a square brick house which 
looked very neat and trim in comparison with its 
dingy neighbours. The wide windows were hung 
with crisp white curtains and were filled with 
flowering plants. Perhaps it was owing to the 
fact that houses, like human faces, give outward 
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expression to the spirit within that there was an 
unmistakable air of hospitality to the broad 
entrance. 

The scene within was a novel one to Isabel 
Fielding. A long, high-ceilinged room with hard- 
wood floor and buff tinted walls upon which were 
hung carefully selected prints of famous master- 
pieces, was filled with several groups of children 
intent on the weaving of Indian baskets from 
raffia, under the direction of a teacher. Miss 
Lindsay was in the yard with the children, she 
said, and the visitors decided to go to her there. 

Standing among the children in the miniature 
old-fashioned garden, with trees and shrubs and 
flowers, they found her, a slender, girlish figure, 
intent upon the game of blind man’s buff, which 
was in progress in the clear space in the centre of 
the yard. No child was more interested or alert 
than she, and it was a moment before she saw her 
guests. Then she came with outstretched hands 
and joyous welcome. 

“Margaret! how lovely of you to come to-day, 
when I have been thinking about you and wishing 
for you!” she exclaimed, then gave her hand to 
the girl whose sad face and sombre mourning 
brought a sympathetic light into her eyes. 

“This is the last game for to-day,” she explained. 
“Then the children will go home and I shall be 
able to talk to you undisturbed.” 

The little garden stood as a veritable oasis in a 
desert of untidy back yards over which hung a 
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network of clothes-lines festooned with strings of 
ill-washed clothes, flapping idly in the breeze. 
Not a single pleasant object was in the line 
of vision—only poverty and dreariness and dis- 
order, while the sounds which came out through 
the open windows were for the most part inhar- 
monious and discordant. 

The children and their leader finished their 
game, good-byes were said, and all went quietly 
home with the exception of half a dozen girls, who 
stayed to help tidy up. When they had gone the 
visitors found themselves in Miss Lindsay’s library, 
listening again to gracious words of welcome from 
their hostess, and Isabel, looking into the sweetly 
earnest face, with its crown of wavy brown hair, 
felt a glow of warm content to which she had been 
a stranger since that sad Sunday. If this lady was 
a martyr to her devotion to the poor, she was a 
most enviable one, she thought. She gave one the 
impression of abounding life, and in the depths of 
her blue-gray eyes there was an expression of joy- 
ousness which could not be gainsaid. Insensibly 
one thought of the good and the true while in her 
presence. Mrs. Grahame, who knew her friend 
well, read and understood her expression. 

“What has happened to-day?” she asked 
merrily. “Is it anew protégé, or merely a posi- 
tion or a hospital bed found for one of your nu- 
merous Tonys or Pasquales? Your face tells me 
that you are specially interested in some one just 
now.” 
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Miss Lindsay smiled. “It is only a boy,” she 
said. “He was brought to me by Mr. Marvin, the 
truant officer, and has been with us all afternoon. 
I shall take him to school to-morrow and he will 
come to me every afternoon with a report from 
the teacher. He is quite lame, but is very wild 
and bad, they say, though I am sure he has much 
good in him. He has been associating with boys 
who seem altogether bad and who are a menace to 
the neighbourhood. Perhaps through him I may 
be able to reach them.” 

“ Don’t try,” counselled Mrs. Grahame promptly, 
and with all the frankness of an old friend. “If 
you must stay here and work, take the younger 
children, whom you can civilize more easily, but 
to have your house overrun by a wild set of street 
arabs would be dreadful. They will steal every- 
thing they see, and set fire to the house, too, I 
have no doubt.” 

“ But think of their never having had a chance 
to learn better,” said Miss Lindsay. 

“Nonsense, I don’t believe it,” replied Mrs. 
Grahame, half impatiently. “These foreigners 
have as much chance as any one else. With pub- 
lic schools, libraries, free baths and what not at 
their command, what more can they want ?” 

“ Love,” she answered quietly, and Mrs. Grahame 
said no more. 

Through the open window came the sound of 
girls’ voices from a grape arbour beneath. There 
was the clatter of dishes and little peals of 
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laughter, interspersed with snatches of conver- 
sation of a highly original nature, a happy con- 
trast to the varied sounds which came from the 
windows of a dozen tenements in the rear. 

“What made you think of it all?” asked Isabel 
at length. “I mean the home, and the garden, 
and—and the love, you know.” 

“T think it was the light in the face of a little 
child,” said Miss Lindsay, simply, and then in re- 
sponse to Isabel’s eager look of inquiry she 
continued : 

“Jt was a very simple thing that brought it 
there—only the glow of an open fire, a cozy room 
and a little sympathy. She was an Italian child 
from my Sunday-school class in the Mission, and 
came one winter’s evening for a book which I had 
promised her. The tea things had just been 
brought in and she joined me in what to her, I 
suppose, was a wonderful repast in quality, if not 
in quantity. When she said good-bye her face 
was aglow with the rapture of one who has had a 
glimpse of heaven. 

“Tt was a revelation to me, and I repeated the 
experiment again and again, with other Italian 
children. The effect was always the same, even 
when there were no refreshments to add to the at- 
traction. J found that there was no such response 
from the children of other nationalities as from 
the Italians, probably because the experience was 
not so new to them. 

“T decided then to give to as many as possible 
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just as much of real home life as I could. I was 
already playing the organ in the little Italian Mis- 
sion several blocks from here, a work which I have 
kept up ever since. Then I found this home, 
which a home-loving German had owned and lived 
in fora number of years, until driven out by the 
incoming flood of uncongenial neighbours. I was 
fortunate enough to get it direct from him, so that 
it was in comparatively good order. The garden 
and the conservatory, as well as the open fire- 
places and other homelike touches were of his 
planning, and we have all been very happy here.” 

Isabel’s eyes glowed with a responsive light. 
“Tt is a wonderful work,” she said softly, and Mrs. 
Grahame, regarding her approvingly, felt that her 
scheme had proved an immense success. 

Meanwhile the voices in the arbour were growing 
more distinct and animated. 

“The girls are having a little tea party in recog- 
nition of their faithfulness as helpers this week,” 
explained Miss Lindsay, and paused as a voice ex- 
claimed authoritatively : 

“Now listen! It’s a true story I tell you—Miss 
Lindsay told it to me last night. It’s about a man 
and a lady what lived in a great big yard—no, 
*twasn’t a yard, either. Miss Lindsay called ita 
garden, and it was awful swell. This yard ain’t 
nuthin’ to it, and it had one tree in the middle.” 

“ G wan, ’twasn’t half as swell as this yard, then, 
for we’ve got three trees,” broke in another voice, 
triumphantly. 
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“ Keep still, you! Miss Lindsay told me, and I 
guess she knows. The man’s name was Adam, 
but I just forget the lady’s name. The’ was a lot 
of apples hangin’ on the tree, but God spoke to 
Adam and the lady and told them not to dast to 
touch none of them. Well, one day Adam was 
off workin’ or somethin’, and the lady was sittin’ 
under the tree, when a big serpent comes along 
and he says to the lady, just like this: 

“¢ Mighty fine apples, them, ma’am,’ he says. 

“<¢T ain’t never tasted em,’ says the lady. 

“Well, the serpent he just stood up on the end 
of his tail, he was that s’prised. 

“<« You ain’t tasted ’em ?’ hesays, just like that. 
‘Well, great Scott! if you ain’t a fool!’ he says. 

“¢God told me never to touch them apples,’ says 
the lady, gettin’ mad ’cause he was so sassy. 

“Then he just swung round on his tail and he 
laughed and laughed. ‘Say, lady,’ he says, ‘ you’re 
dead easy. Why them apples is grand eatin’,’ 
he says. 

“Then the lady says, ‘ You’re awful fresh, you 
are!’ But she thought she’d try one, anyhow, so 
she took an apple, and the very first bite she got 
she started to holler to Adam. When she found 
him she says, ‘ Here, Adam, take a bite. It’s fine 
eatin’, and it’s good for your health.” So Adam 
grabbed it quick, and when he tasted it he gob- 
bled it all up, and he didn’t leave even a piece of 
the core for the lady.” 

“Th’ old pig!” broke in a voice, disgustedly. 
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“Then God came into the garden, but Adam 
and the lady run away, ’cause they was a’ scairt. 
Anyway, they wasn’t dressed up. When God 
found Adam He says to him: ‘You just walk! 
Walk, now, out o’ this garden as quick as you 
know how, and don’t you never show your face 
here no more.’ So Adam dug out and the lady 
ran after him, ’cause she didn’t want to be left 
alone, and when they went out the gate slammed 
after them and they got back in that yard no 
more.” 

“That was fierce,” commented a listener, when 
the story was done. 

The group in the library listened with varied 
emotions. Mrs. Grahame was the first to find her 
voice. 

“Revised version according to Katherine Lind- 
say,” she quoted, with mock solemnity. “ Really, 
Katherine, your pupil does you credit. The story 
has acquired an up-to-date flavour which quite 
adds to its interest.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Miss Lindsay, 
ruefully. ‘ But what troubles me is that Elisabetta 
goes away from me to-night and that story is 
about all the Bible knowledge she is carrying with 
her.” 

“Who is she ?” asked Mrs. Grahame. 

“A girl of eleven, from Thompson Street, whose 
mother died in the hospital a few days ago. It is 
my first experiment in keeping children in the 
house, and it has not been such as to encourage 
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me in doing so again. She has been with me only 
two or three days, and seems to steal just from 
the love of stealing. In her ways she is more like 
children of our own race than an Italian, for she has 
played with Irish and American children con- 
stantly. Poor child, she has been shut out from 
everything good. To-night a married sister comes 
for her, and she will go back to it all. 

“T have always had a theory that a child should 
be told first the story of the fall, and then by 
gradual steps led up to the story of the redemption. 
In Elisabetta I felt I had virgin soil in which to 
work out my theory, but she will probably now 
never hear the one story that really counts, after 
all.” 

There was real pain in Miss Lindsay’s face as 
she said this, and as the visitors arose to go one of 
them, at least, felt that she had received a new 
conception of the value of a child. 

Mrs. Grahame would not speak the sympathy 
she felt, but Isabel held out both hands to her 
hostess, and said, with tremulous lips: 

“This afternoon has been a revelation to me. 
May I come again? I should like to come often. 
I learned to speak Italian fairly well during my 
year of study in Rome, and perhaps I could be of 
- some use.” 

“Yes, indeed. If you would only come on 
Sunday, for instance, and sing to the children, it 
would mean so much.” 

For one brief instant Isabel hesitated. The 
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power and love of song had gone from her forever, 
she had thought. Now how could she give the 
required promise? Then like a flash came the 
remembrance of a weakly whispered sentence, 
“Darling, sing for Him,” and she said, “I will 
come.” 

When they were gone Katherine Lindsay sat 
long at the open window, unheeding the voices of 
the children or the hoarse noises of the tenements. 

The girl with the deep mourning and infinite 
sadness in her face had carried away a new 
interest in life, but she had left behind a grateful 
sense of sympathy and human companionship. 
The strong, sweet lovableness of Katherine Lind- 
say, so unaffectedly happy in her unselfish service, 
had suddenly developed within her a capacity for 
giving of which she had hitherto been unaware. 
Miss Lindsay recognized the response to all that 
she herself held sacred, and was filled with a song 
of thanksgiving. Mrs. Grahame would probably 
have been rather disquieted if she had known the 
prayer which ascended for Isabel that night and 
for many succeeding nights, and would perhaps 
have felt that her plan had not worked out so 
well, after all. 

Katherine Lindsay had never prayed for easy 
things for herself. To her there had come one 
day a beautiful vision. The Lord Jesus Christ had 
come to New York to seek out some of His hid- 
den jewels which the servants whom He had sent 
had failed to find. Some of them were waiting, 
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all unsuspected, in the busy thoroughfares, and 
others had to be sought for long and patiently in 
the dark courts and lanes of the city. He invited 
His friends to accompany Him in the search, and 
many came gladly. She wanted to be one of the 
number, but as she looked at those who were 
around the Master she hesitated. Here was a 
great bishop whose eloquent tongue and broad 
spirit of philanthropy had made him known 
throughout Christendom. Beside him was a doc- 
tor of divinity who had just returned from a bril- 
liantly successful tour of the Orient and the 
islands of the sea. Through an interpreter he had 
preached the Gospel of Jesus Christ to people of 
many tongues andclimes. Another was president 
of a great theological seminary which was yearly 
turning out scores of men for the Christian min- 
istry, and next to him a man who was at the head 
of a training school for foreign missionaries. 
There were many others, eminent as evangelists 
or preachers or philanthropists, and they were en- 
thusiastic in their response to the Master’s call. 
Through obscure streets and dark places of the 
city they went as He led the way, lifting up a 
drunkard here or a poor lost criminal there, at His 
bidding, and bringing them to Him for His won- 
derful, healing touch. 

The outcast and the fallen were made whole at 
His word, and there was great joy in the hearts 
and faces of His friends as they followed where 
He led. 
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Then in her vision she saw that they came to a 
part of the city which was strangely untidy, with 
foreign looking people filling the streets and 
speaking an alien tongue. The Master made as 
though He would have gone into the midst of it, 
but His friends paused, and the bishop said, “ My 
Lord, it is not fitting that we should go to these 
people. They are of a foreign race and of a 
strange speech. We meet them every day on the 
street and at our own basement doors, but we 
know not their ways nor their tongue, and we pray 
Thee to have us excused.” 

A philanthropist in the group added quickly: 
“Lord, I will pay a missionary of their own race 
to go to them, if Thou wilt, but I cannot go.” 

The doctor of divinity whose eloquence had 
stirred the Orient said, “I pray Thee have me ex- 
cused. It were better to take the suggestion of the 
philanthropist and send to them one of their own.” 

Then very sadly the Master turned to the presi- 
dent of the theological seminary and asked, “ Are 
any of the young men prepared to go with Me to 
this multitude, among whom I have many rare 
jewels, to seek them out and bring them to Me ?” 

The president faltered and made answer: 
“None, Lord. They know not the language of 
these people. They have been too busy studying 
the languages of the dead past to learn any of 
these modern tongues spoken by the aliens in our 
city.” 

The man who had doneso much to train workers 
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for the foreign field was far in the background by 
this time, but the eyes of the Master were fixed 
upon him, and the low and impelling voice was 
saying,—“ You at least have some one who is 
ready to go, for your thoughts are all for the 
people of strange lands who know not My love 
and power to save.” 

Then the man, who loved his Lord exceedingly, 
wept with very shame, and answered: “ There are 
none, oh, Lord, for I was so intent upon the people 
across the sea who know Thee not, that I quite 
forgot these hundreds of thousands at my door.” 

When they were all gone she saw that the Lord 
stood alone with a look of deepest sadness upon 
His face. She had not dared approach Him before, 
when He was surrounded by the brilliant circle of 
great men, but now she stole up to Him and 
upon her knees implored Him to let her go with 
Him into the foreign quarter. She dared not 
look up into His face, but there was infinite ten- 
derness in His voice as He said : 

“My daughter, you have asked a hard thing for 
yourself. It is an obscure path and you will find 
few to praise and many to blame you. There will 
be black ingratitude frequently, and many disap- 
pointments. It were well to consider deeply if 
you are prepared to meet them.” 

“Wilt Thou go with me, Lord?” she asked 
tremblingly. 

“Every step of the way, My child,” came the 
answer, full and clear. 
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“Then I care not for the roughness of the way,” 
she answered joyfully. “I am ready to go with 
Thee, Lord.” 

The shining of His face as He bade her arise 
and come she should never forget, and the thril] of 
His touch was with her yet. Together they went, 
finding a child here and a youth there, comfort- 
ing a broken-hearted widow in her sorrow, and 
teaching the strong man the story of the Cross. 

The vision had come to be a reality, and it was 
this which made Katherine Lindsay’s work so dif- 
ferent from that of many others. She had un- 
bounded faith in the possibilities for good in the 
vilest man as well as the most neglected child, and 
there was the constant sense of the presence and 
help of the Master whom she served. 


If 
THE MASCOT 


IETRO did not return to the fruit stand 
p after his experience in St. John’s Sunday- 

school but joined himself heart and soul to 
Luigi and his bandits. When they were not at 
the cave or on other mischief bent, they usually 
gathered on the steps of a certain old tenement to 
amuse themselves with Danny Barnes, the five- 
year-old-boy whom they had adopted as the gang’s 
mascot. 

Little Mrs. Barnes was in the Italian quarter 
as a piece of driftwood cast ashore by the ebb and 
flow of the tide. As a bride she had come to the 
great tenement within a block of the East River, 
when it housed only American tenants, and the 
aggressive Italians were several blocks to the south 
of it. Here her little boy was born, and here 
several months later her husband had been brought 
home to her dead one day. 

Then the Italians had come in like a flood, 
sweeping all before them, and she alone of all the 
English-speaking tenants stayed on. At first she 
had been too busy to move, and afterwards it did 
not seem to matter very much. 

Late and early she toiled over the wash-tubs. 
Rents were high, even when one rented from an 
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Italian landlord where there were few improve- 
ments. Then, too, she had a feverish desire to do 
all for Danny that his father would have done had 
he lived. 

Dear little Danny, with his fair curls and his 
round baby face—what should she do without 
him? At the end of the long day, when the tubs 
were closed down and the irons put away, she 
would sit with him in her arms in the old rocker 
sacred to the purpose. With his chubby arms 
about her neck and his soft cheek close to hers 
she would talk to him of the golden days in the 
future, when he would be grown up and they 
would live far from the old tenement, among 
flowers and green trees and under God’s great 
blue sky. Then he would pat her cheek and cover 
it with kisses while he told her what great things 
he would do for her when he became a man. 
And afterwards, when his head had drooped on 
her shoulder and he was away in the land of 
dreams, she would sit thus far into the night, 
loath to break the spell of so sacred an hour. It 
was her one recompense for the long weary hours 
of toil and the strangeness of her surroundings. 

Her new neighbours with their foreign speech 
and odd ways, whom she had feared so much, 
were not unkindly. Her industry and her gentle- 
ness won their respect, while her lonely condition 
gave her the sympathy of the wives and mothers, 
who found life hard enough themselves in this 
new and strange land. 
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“Little Italy ” in the summer time was a great, 
noisy, seething world by itself. Here the extremes 
of human life and experience met as nowhere else. 
Nowhere were there so many babies born. No- 
where could one see so many funerals with white 
hearses. Nowhere was there such abandonment 
of light-hearted merriment, and nowhere such dull 
misery. 

Everything but actual cooking was done in the 
street or on the fire-escapes when the weather was 
hot, and the wives and mothers entertained their 
friends on the curb in a delightfully informal 
manner. With the first shades of late afternoon 
and evening the whole population poured out of 
doors, and the streets were noisy and almost im- 
passable. 

In all this Mrs. Barnes took no part, but toiled 
on, dismayed to find, as spring deepened into 
summer, how little she was really accomplishing, 
though she was working harder than she had ever 
worked before. It took her longer to do things 
when she had to sit down so frequently, overcome 
by deadly faintness and an alarming pain in her 
side. 

She had tried so hard to keep Danny with her, 
and had dreaded the time when he would want 
to be on the street. Now the days were hot, and 
somehow she was too ill tocare. Danny was five, 
and she could not expect to keep him in the sti- 
fling rooms any longer. 

Thus it was that he made the acquaintance of 
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the River Gang to whom he was an unfailing source 
of amusement, and in their rough way they took 
him into their affections as well as making him 
the mascot of the gang. 

Luigi, bold and bad, and prime mover in all 
mischief, became the hero of Danny’s heart, and 
he worshipped him with his whole childish soul. 

The robber cave was an immense success. From 
its vantage point under the east end of the bridge 
it looked out over the purling watersof the Harlem, 
and in all unromantic and sordid New York there 
was no such merry band of robbers as Luigi’s out- 
laws. 

That bold leader was a reader of lurid literature 
and knew all that was to be known about Dead- 
wood Dick and the “James boys,” besides a dozen 
other heroic outlaws. He was so familiar with 
their famous exploits that he was perfectly sure 
he could conduct a hold up with his eyes shut and 
with one hand tied behind his back. 

It was Robin Hood, however, who had enchained 
his fancy as the bravest and most lovable hero of 
all. What dreams he had of Sherwood forest and 
the merry men dressed in Lincoln green (whatever 
that might be). How he pictured their contests 
in archery and their feasts of fat capon, and venison 
pasty washed down with flagons of ale, and how 
he wished—well, anyway, there was the cave, 
which was not so bad fora beginning, and his band 
of sturdy yeomen ready to do battle against the 
sheriff of Nottingham—or in other words, 
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“ Mooney, de cop”—and to harry the life of the 
King’s foresters, who had their headquarters at 
the Harlem police station. 

Odd boards and pieces of tin helped to keep the 
sand out of the cave and to make a door at the 
edge of the bank. An old tomato can made a 
chimney through which some of the smoke from 
the earthen fireplace in the middle escaped. 
When it rained the chimney dripped green, and 
helped to keep up the illusion of the greenwood 
tree. 

There was not much room for standing up or 
moving around, but little John had not yet arrived, 
and the rest were short of stature, so it did not 
make much difference. 

Pietro looked a bandit to the manner born and 
Patsy was a stout yeoman, ready for adventure or 
for mischief. Then there was John and Giuseppe, 
who bore the proud reputation of having been 
turned out of three schools, an altogether unneces- 
sary proceeding in their own opinion, for they 
never went toschool anyway except when rounded 
up by a truant officer. 

Billy (whose Italian name was Guglielmo) was 
a brigand not only by choice but by heredity, for 
his father, he asserted, had been a noted brigand 
in Sicily—a boast which Luigi greeted with fine 
scorn, for the alleged ex-brigand was the meekest 
of hod-carriers, anxious only for steady work, that 
he might honestly support his largefamily. Billy 
had only one leg, but it was supplemented with a 
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crutch, which he could use effectively asa weapon 
on occasion. 

The grocers of Harlem were made to pay invol- 
untary tribute to the feasts under the bridge, and 
every contribution was secured in a manner befit- 
ting so notable a band of robbers. 

Boxes of cigars and cigarettes helped out oc- 
casionally, and in absence of the flagon of ale and 
wine with which Robin and his merry men regaled 
themselves, plain every-day bottles of whiskey 
were substituted and were not half bad. 

What is the life of a bandit, however, without 
real adventure? It is as water spilled on the 
ground—a sinful waste. So thought Luigi, and 
his merry men agreed with him. 

“D’ ain’t no luck for robbers here, anyway,” 
grumbled Billy, as he hopped his way along beside 
the others one evening after a day of deadly heat, 
when the ambulances had been kept busy since 
early morning, carrying away those who had been 
worsted in thestruggle. A cool breeze had sprung 
up now, and the Italian quarter was in jovial 
mood, forgetting past discomforts in the joy of 
being alive. 

“Gee! When me fadder were over in Italy dere 
was somethin’ doin’,” went on the scion of the ex- 
bandit. 

“Huh!” ejaculated Luigi, contemptuously, as 
he gave a side kick at a stray cat. ‘“ Guess he for- 
got how pretty quick.” 

“T wish t’? I could meet Rockyfeller wit’ his 
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pile, ’n’ I wouldn’t do a t’ing to him,” exclaimed 
Pietro enviously, and all the gang drew long 
breaths of rapture at the thought. What if they 
could capture a millionaire some day with the 
goods on? The thought made them dizzy. 

“Wonder what de old guy’d say ?” mused John, 
as they stopped to watch a couple of acrobats who 
were performing in the middle of the street for 
the delectation of the crowd. 

“Say!” cried Pietro. “Why, he wouldn’t have 
no chanct t’ say nuttin’, see? Id cover him wit’ 
me gun, and I’d say like dis, ‘ Yer money er yer 
life,’ somethin’ fierce, ’n’ what could he do?” 

The gang had no answer to this except a chorus 
of approval and various threats as to what would 
happen to any luckless money king who came 
across their path. Robin Hood had no mercy on 
the rich, and gave to the poor. That’s what they 
would do—when they had luck. 

Danny Barnes had been watching them from 
his door-step, and hailed them with shouts of rap- 
turous delight, which they answered in kind. 
“ Hello, kid,” shouted Luigi, rolling him over on 
the steps, unheeding the people passing out and in, 
and covering his fair curls with dust. In some un- 
accountable way Danny had taken hold of the 
affections of Luigi in a way which that intrepid 
robber chief could never have explained. He 
would not have called it love, for that word had 
never entered his vocabulary or his life, but it had 
come to be well known among the boys that who- 
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ever interfered with “Lui’s kid” must render a 
strict account to Luigi himself, and that retribution 
was swift as it was sure. 

The acrobats passed on, and a street piano struck 
up a lively tune in front of the steps where the 
boys were. Children danced to the music, while 
their elders watched them indulgently as they 
talked on and on incessantly. 

The hokey-pokey ice-cream man, and the man 
who sold ldemonata and slices of watermelon, 
reaped a bountiful harvest. 

The gang was in the midst of a rival acrobatic 
show, one in which Billy and his crutch played a 
prominent part, when the loud clang of an ambu- 
lance bell startled the block. In a moment all 
was excitement, for it had drawn up in front of 
the tenement where they were gathered. 

The young surgeon passed quickly up the stairs, 
leaving the crowd gaping after him. But Pietro 
followed, full of curiosity. In a moment he was 
back to the gang. 

“Tt’s de kid’s old woman,” he shouted hoarsely. 
“Dey’re goin’ to take her away. Come on up.” 

Up-stairs Danny’s mother lay very still and 
white, unheeding the crowd which surged about 
the door, or the doctor who bent over her so 
gravely. The unfinished ironing and the unbear- 
able heat of the room told their own story—a story 
so familiar to the ambulance doctor as to be quite 
dreary in its sameness. 

“We will take her at once, though I doubt if 
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she lives to reach the hospital,” he said, turning to 
policeman Mooney, who had just come in, panting 
from the exertion of climbing five flights of stairs. 

Danny was standing at the bed by this time. 
Awed by the crowd and his mother’s unwonted 
silence, he wonderingly touched her face and called 
her name. It was the first time in his life that 
his mother had been deaf to his call, and he was 
thoroughly frightened. 

The doctor patted his head and asked for the 
other members of the family. Then the story was 
told of the little widow’s struggles and of Danny’s 
utter desolation if she should be taken away. 

“ Poor little chap, that is pretty hard. I won- 
der what will become of him?” said the doctor 
sympathetically. 

“Oh, don’t you worry about the kid, doctor. 
Pll look after him all right,” answered Mooney, 
cheerfully. 

“T am glad of that,” said the doctor, looking 
relieved. “TI am wondering what you will do 
with him, though, for he is so small?” 

“T’ll take him to the station-house to-night ; 
then we'll hand him over to the Society, and 
they’ll put him in some home. He’ll be well 
taken care of, no fear.” 

“Poor little chap,” the doctor said again, half 
to himself, as he turned to place his patient on the 
stretcher. Close familiarity with human suffering 
had not blunted the sympathies of this doctor, and 
his heart went out especially to all childhood. 
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“111 come back for the kid when I see you off,” 
said Mooney, as he went ahead to clear the halls 
before the stretcher and its human burden. 

There was not a boy of the gang tucked away 
in corner or in stairway who had not heard Moon- 
ey’s words and who did not realize their full sig- 
nificance. They had a vision of Danny as the 
prisoner of their arch enemy, Mooney, with a 
background of the station-house and “the So- 
ciety.” 

Luigi had a very vivid recollection of a visit to 
that same big building at Twenty-third Street and 
Fourth Avenue, with its enforced bath and other 
affronts to his free spirit. He considered that he 
owed Mooney one for that, and now the moment 
was big with opportunity. His eyes sparkled and 
he held his breath with the thought of a bold 
project which had entered his active brain. 

Holding fast to the hand of the heart-broken and 
thoroughly frightened Danny, he waited until the 
bearers had disappeared below the next floor, 
when he hoarsely whispered a quick order to his 
followers : 

“Hi, youse fellers, listen! Dat old mut ain’t 
goin’ to get de kid, see? I'll take him over de 
roof, and youse can go down-stairs. Ill meet 
ye in de hallway of Tony’s saloon.” 

The boys were wildly excited. Something worth 
while had happened at last,and they all wanted to de- 
part by way of the roof. Luigi was too true a leader 
to waste time in argument, however, and a well- 
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aimed kick at Patsy’s shins and one or two other 
assaults at various parts of the anatomy of the 
gang’s members soon set things straight. He had 
his way and the boys went clattering down the 
stairs, followed by the anathemas of several groups 
of women who were discussing the latest sensation 
while blocking the way in the halls. 

When the policeman returned search was made 
for Danny in closets, under the bed and on the 
fire-escape. Some one even suggested the roof, 
but he was not there. 

“Some of the neighbours have taken him in,” 
said Mooney, and he hurried away, promising to 
lookin the next day. Unfortunately Mr. Mooney’s 
memory was not a good one, and his beat was not 
in a peaceful and law-abiding community. Two 
burglaries and a murder the next day drove out all 
remembrance of the boy, and he made no further 
inquiry. 

Mrs. Barnes died that night in the white cot in 
the hospital ward, while Danny, under the paternal 
wing of the River Gang, slept in a flat-bottomed 
rowboat moored to a dock on the East River. It 
was decided that his presence with them should be 
kept a secret, lest Mooney should hear of it and take 
him away. It was not an unusual occurrence for 
any one of the boys to stay away from home all 
night, and the matter of his sleeping was soon set- 
tled. Out-of-doors was good enough when the 
weather was fine, and Luigi knew a snug spot in 
a cellar which would answer if it rained. The 
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matter of food was passed over as of little conse- 
quence. That could always be arranged. 

The boys were dizzy with the glory of it all. 
No rival gang had ever effected such a bold rescue 
or could boast of so romantic a mascot. The pity 
of it was that they could not flaunt their superi- 
ority in the eyes of the world lest it should reach 
the ears of Mooney. 

“Cheese it, de cop!” from one of their scouts 
was enough to send the gang scurrying to cover at 
any hour of the day or night. Life in the open 
took on a new interest, and excursions to Central 
Park became the rage during the long hot days. 
There were sheltered nooks among the trees and 
behind rocks where, if they did not make too much 
noise, the park policeman remained blissfully un- 
aware of their presence. Danny revelled in the 
green grass and there was usually no stint in the 
matter of lunch, for each one contributed something 
towards the meal, a fact which did much to make 
things run smoothly. 

Billy was not with them as often as usual since 
the truant officer had laid hold of him, and there 
was a wild rumour that he had once been seen 
going to a Protestant Sunday-school, a story which 
he denied most strenuously. His misfortune, how- 
ever, bade fair to be nothing to that which befell 
Giuseppe one day in the park, just as he was hay- 
ing the time of his life, and he found himself sud- 
denly and without warning in the strong clutches 
of the law. 
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THE TRUANT 


P “AHE shame of it to Giuseppe was that he 
was arrested merely for pursuing the 
peaceful and unheroic occupation of 

catching fish. If it had been for a burglary ora 

“hold up” it would have been so different, and he 

feared the withering scorn of the brave spirits of 

the gang. 

More than all the others Giuseppe loved to 
watch the animal life of the park—the squirrels, 
the birds and the living things about the lake. 
Frequently, while following this bent of his nature, 
he would wander far from the others, and it hap- 
pened thus one day when he found some men 
hard at work draining the lake. The water was 
so low that he could see myriads of little fish dart- 
ing here and there. In a moment he was wading 
in intent on catching some of them with his hands 
and was so oblivious to everything else but this 
enchanting occupation that he did not see the 
giant figure in gray swooping down upon him un- 
til it was too late. 

The next morning a little group gathered in the 
room in the Harlem Police Court, which, in the 
days before the establishment of the Children’s 
Court, was set aside for the use of the Society 
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which guards the interests of the children. 
Giuseppe was in an unusually subdued mood and 
was trying to explain his position to a lady in 
white, whose eyes were full of sympathetic com- 
prehension. 

His father and mother stood beside him in dumb 
misery, thoroughly frightened and distressed. 
They were timid peasants from the province of 
Cantania in Sicily and shared none of the bold 
recklessness which distinguished their two younger 
boys. To them the governing classes were far re- 
moved and all-powerful. In their ignorance of the 
English language and the ways of the country 
they were helpless to do anything to help them- 
selves when the blow of Giuseppe’s arrest fell 
upon them, and in their trouble they appealed to 
the only friend they knew—the lady who played 
the organ in the little Italian Protestant Mission 
which they attended. Now they trembled at 
sight of the policeman, and the businesslike man 
at the desk in the Society’s room. Miss Lindsay 
gave them courage, however, for she spoke their 
language, and they had much confidence in her 
ability to influence those in power. 

When Miss Lindsay heard the story she turned 
to Giuseppe. 

“This would never have happened if you had 
been at school,” she remarked sadly. 

Giuseppe described imaginary circles with the 
bare toe protruding from his boot. 

“Any feller ’d be a chump t’ go t’ school when 
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he could be catchin’ fish inde park,” he answered, 
doggedly, at last. 

.“Tt is not such great fun, though, after all, is 
it?” she asked. 

Giuseppe’s gaze wandered out of the window, 
over the neighbouring roofs, and it all came back to 
him—the lake and the shiny fish—the chance of a 
lifetime. 

“Gee, Miss Lindsay, but I had hold of a dandy 
when de cop pinched me,” he exclaimed, his head 
thrown back and his eyes sparkling at the thought 
of his lost treasure. 

“If the judge releases you at my request you 
will have to go to school every day, and you must 
promise to do so before we see him.” 

Giuseppe looked sullen. School had no charms 
for him, and his thoughts wandered to caves, 
stolen feasts and bandit raids, while Miss Lindsay 
looked expectantly into his eyes. It was most 
disconcerting, and his one untrammelled toe 
wiggled harder than ever. 

“Tt’s jail for you, me hearty, and it’s what you 
deserve,” remarked the policeman, reassuringly. 
“ Bless you, lady, you can’t do nuthin’ with a 
dago like that. They’re all alike, and they’re a 
bad bunch. If I had me way they’d all be dumped 
into the East River as soon as they land. My ad- 
vice is, let the law take its course entirely. He 
-ain’t fit fora lady like you to touch with a pair 
_ of tongs.” 

Miss Lindsay smiled brightly, a smile which 
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took in Giuseppe and his parents, and won the 
policeman over to her side. 

“If Giuseppe will go to school every day I hope 
we can keep him out of trouble,” she answered 
quietly. 

“Miss Lindsay, Pll promise you, I will for fair,” 
exclaimed Giuseppe, stung to resentment by the 
policeman’s words, and not a little alarmed at the 
threat they contained, for one is not always 
brave at the age of eleven, even if one is a bold 
bandit. 

Before the judge the policeman told his story. 
Giuseppe had been caught fishing in the park 
lake, and he had been doing it at an hour when 
the law required him to be in school. Moreover, 
his record was bad, for, with a troublesome set of 
hoodlums he frequently was seen in the park 
making trouble for birds, squirrels and _ police- 
men. 

There was little that Miss Lindsay could say in 
reply to this, except that she knew his parents, 
and she volunteered a promise to see that he went 
to school in future. 

The magistrate looked at the unpromising figure 
before him and took in every detail of his person. 
The face, which was not so bad, after all, but 
brimming with life and mischief; the sturdy 
hands, twisting an almost crownless hat; clothes 
from which every button had been torn in a 
last desperate effort to retrieve his lost fortunes 
in a game of craps; and last of all the obtrusive 
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toe, which insisted on wiggling its way into notice 
through the hole in his boot. 

“Madam,” said the judge gravely to Miss Lind- 
say, who stood by Giuseppe’s side, “I greatly fear 
that you cannot watch this boy and keep him out 
of mischief if you see him only once or twicea 
week. You had better let me send him where he 
will be cared for for a while.” 

“Tf you will parole him in my care I willdo my 
best to look after him and see that he behaves 
himself,” she answered pleadingly. 

The judge looked interested. The lady before 
him was neither a newspaper reporter nor a city 
missionary and her interest in this street arab was 
unique. 

“To be practical, tell me, please, just how you 
are going to do it,” he asked. 

“T will place him in school and have him bring 
me a conduct card every afternoon, and will keep 
him with me for the rest of the day—if I can,” 
she promised. 

“T will release him on suspended sentence, then, 
on the strength of your promise to the court,” 
said the judge, and after some timely admonition 
to Giuseppe the case was dismissed. 

The joy of release was somewhat tempered to 
Giuseppe by the thought of enforced attendance 
at school, until on his way down-stairs he suddenly 
remembered that the summer vacation was only a 
few days off, a fact which had been ignored by 
every one concerned. He and his parents fol- 
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lowed Miss Lindsay to the street, the latter thank- 
ing her profusely for her good offices and uttering 
dire threats against Giuseppe if he did not behave 
himself in future. At the next corner John with 
several members of the gang were anxiously await- 
ing results and when the party issued from the 
court building with Giuseppe in their midst they 
were greeted with a volley of whistles, cat-calls 
and cheers which went far towards making him 
feel like a hero. 

How he wanted to go to them at that moment! 
But Miss Lindsay was walking by his side, and 
was asking him a question about baseball just at 
the moment when the temptation to break away 
was almost too strong to be resisted. At this time 
of the year the gang’s interest in that game was at 
white heat, and Giuseppe was able to give her the 
names of the winners for the past week as well as 
the scores of each game. He was proud to beable 
to give such valuable information, and at the same 
time the lady who listened so intently to it soared 
high in his estimation. 

When the subject was exhausted he remembered 
the compact entered into regarding his attendance 
at school, between Miss Lindsay and the judge. 
Could he be mistaken in thinking that school ended 
in a few days? Possibly some new system had 
been devised to torment unwilling pupils and he 
would find himself forced to sit in a hot school- 
room against his will all summer. His father be- 
gan to discuss the question with Miss Lindsay, 
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promising that Giuseppe should be controlled by 
her in the matter. He did not wait for her reply 
but interrupted his father — 

“De ain’t no use 0’ me goin’ to school now for 
tree days,” he said doggedly. 

Miss Lindsay smiled slightly. “It will give you 
more time to be with us. We really need you, for 
we have a little garden which requires attention,” 
she said. “You can come at two o’clock and stay 
until six.” 

Giuseppe’s jaw dropped in consternation. ‘“ Not 
every day ?” he asked slowly. 

“You won’t find that very hard, I am sure,” she 
answered brightly. ‘“ Why, there are lots of boys 
and girls there, and . 

“T don’t play wit’ girls,” he interrupted scorn- 
fully. 

“Of course not,” she agreed. “You have a 
sister, though, have you not?” 

66 Nope.” 

“That is too bad.” 

“You just bet itis! Gee! Iwisht I had one,” 
was the fervent reply. 

“Tam glad to hear you say that, Giuseppe, for 
a boy never knows what he misses when he has 
not a sister near his own age,” said Miss Lindsay 
sympathetically. They had bidden good-bye to 
the parents and were walking on alone together. 

“Betcher life!” he agreed emphatically. 
“Why, it’s dis way. Dere’s me fadder, he hits 
me brudder Frank, Frank hits Tony, Tony hits 
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John, John hits me, and I ain’t got nobody to hit. 
If I had a sister I’d kill her, see ?” 

“ You little heathen!” she exclaimed involun- 
tarily. 

“Dat ain’t nuttin’; girls was made to be hit.” 

“Not by any means; girls were made to be kind 
to and to take care of.” 

Giuseppe stole a pitying glance at his companion. 
“Somebody’s been stuffin’ you,” he commented 
simply. 

This lady, who could twist the policemen around 
her little finger, and whose word had so much 
power with the judge, was a new species. She 
was interested in baseball and seemed to under- 
stand a boy’s feelings, which was greatly in her 
favour, but Giuseppe took no one on trust and he 
was on his guard for possible pitfalls. 

“Come over and see the garden now and tell me 
what you think of it,” she suggested, with an air 
of confidence which he could not disappoint, and 
in a few minutes he found himself in the little gar- 
den examining flowers and bushes and having his 
advice asked regarding a little plot at the back in 
which nothing had been planted so far. He told 
her that he knew where lettuce plants were to be 
had, and that he would bring some and plant them 
for her. Then he waxed eloquent on the subject 
of pigeons, rabbits and other pets, of which he had 
a notable collection, and which he did not always 
tell the gang about, for his treasures were some- 
times not safe when they were around. By the 
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time luncheon was well under way he was offering 
to divide his possessions with his hostess. It was 
an embarrassing moment when he sat down to the 
table with its bewildering and unfamiliar appoint- 
ments, but Miss Lindsay talked on about the things 
which interested him most, and as he was outrage- 
ously hungry he did full justice to the meal. 
He was very choice of his little menagerie at 
home and had fought many a battle with his 
brother John and the other boys to keep it 
intact. He would neither sell nor “swap” any 
part of it. 

His heart kept enlarging as he ate his luncheon, 
however, and he thought of the lame sparrow, the 
last addition to the collection and a not altogether 
satisfactory one. He would present that to Miss 
Lindsay. He did not speak of it, though, and a 
little later one of his rabbits kept persistently fore- 
ing itself upon his mind. He had better give that 
instead of the sparrow. And when luncheon was 
almost over and he was happier than he remem- 
bered having been for a long time, the crowning 
test of his friendship came in the suggestion within 
him that his new friend deserved the very best 
gift he could bring to her—his one and only turtle 
—the gem of his collection. 

He was disappointed that she did not show more 
enthusiasm when he told her of his intention to 
present her with his treasure. 

“Tt’s a corker! I tell ye,” he said, his mouth 
full of chocolate cake and his eyes bulging with 
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satisfaction. “It’s just the size of the crown of 
me hat and it knows a whole lot.” 

“Tt must be perfectly splendid, I am sure,” said 
Miss Lindsay rather uncertainly, “ but you must 
keep it yourself, Giuseppe, for I am afraid it would 
get away from here where we have so many chil- 
dren.” 

“T ain’t givin’ it to nobody but you. Ye kin 
keep it under de bed where de kids can’t find it.” 

She tried to keep a composed countenance. Un- 
fortunately she had an unaccountable and alto- 
gether unreasonable horror of turtles and the 
thought of having one at close range gave her 
something of a chill. 

“It is lovely of you to want to give it to me, 
Giuseppe,” she said sweetly, “but then I know 
nothing about taking care of turtles and I might 
feed it the wrong things. You know how to care 
for it and it would be a pity to give it away.” 

“ Dat’s all right, Miss Lindsay. Gee! it don’t 
eat nuttin’. Wunst we lost it ’n’ ye can’t guess 
where we found it—under de bed in me fadder’s 
boot, an’ it hadn’t eaten a bite for six weeks, see?” 

There was nothing more for Miss Lindsay to do 
but to look pleased and to accept the offer as 
graciously as possible. It was understood that 
Giuseppe was to care for it himself, a task which 
he gladly undertook to perform. 

A little after three the children began to gather 
and Giuseppe watched them with eyes none too 
friendly until some larger boys appeared. These 
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were all eager to play “ tenpins,” the latest sensa- 
tion in the way of a game, and before many min- 
utes he was so deeply engrossed in it himself that 
he did not notice a familiar voice at his elbow un. 
til he turned and found himself playing against 
his old friend Billy. 

This, then, was the cause of Billy’s dereliction 
from the gang during the long afternoons and for 
which he would give no explanation. 


Vv 
OUR LADY’S CURSE 


v \HE interest of the River Gang in their 
bandit cave and their little mascot began 
sadly to lag during the long hot days. 

Then the great day of la festa della Madonna di 
Monte Curmine, for which Little Italy had been 
preparing for weeks, dawned with cloudless skies 
and sparkling sunshine. 

The pavements and the stone walls of the tene- 
ments emitted torrid waves of heat, but cooling 
breezes from the East River helped to make life 
not only more tolerable, but a thing to rejoice and 
be merry in. It was an ideal day for an Italian 
festa, a day of sunshine, music and light-hearted 
mirth, when gay, chattering crowds filled the 
streets and the air reéchoed with their merry 
laughter. It was a day of religious fervour and 
devotion as well, for no people know how to 
mingle religion and merrymaking as do these 
pleasure-loving Italian peasants. 

To many the celebration had a deep religious 
significance, but to none did it mean more than it 
did to Luigi. Years ago, when he was a baby in 
the little village in Southern Italy, he had been 
seized with a deadly illness. The village doctor 
and the wise women who were skilled in com- 
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pounding herbs and warding off the evil eye, all 
shook their heads and said there was no hope. 

Then his mother in despair rushed with him in 
her arms to the church of la Madonna di Monte 
Carmine, and there before the altar of “Our 
Lady ” plead for the life of her first-born, promis- 
ing with a solemn oath that if her prayer were 
answered the boy, dressed throughout in new gar- 
ments, should carry a gift to the church every 
year on the feast day of “ Our Lady.” She sealed 
her vow by calling down an awful curse upon the 
head of the boy if he should ever fail even once to 
perform it. 

She could never forget how swift and complete 
was the answer to her petition. From that day 
he began to recover. By precept and example 
from earliest babyhood she impressed upon him 
the importance of keeping the vow, until he 
learned to look upon the day as peculiarly his own. 
Just for this one day he was a part—an important 
part, he thought—of a great pageant. The joy of 
it ! to be dressed in new clothes from head to foot, 
to fall into line behind the most gorgeously uni- 
formed band, and to be able to walk boldly and 
without fear into the church basement, carrying a 
gift for Ja Madonna, then to follow the throng of 
worshippers into the great church above, just to 
look into her face and feel that she had an approv- 
ing smile all for him. It was a day to conjure by, 
and he forgot his vaunted American ways and was 
Italian through and through for the time being. 
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This morning the joyous anticipations of the 
festa were not as all-engrossing as usual. Here 
was the new suit of clothes, to be sure, spread out 
on the bed side by side with shiny boots, a new 
hat and a blue and red necktie. On the street be- 
low he could hear the sound of music in the dis- 
tance, mingled with the cries of street venders and 
the voices of the throng. But his temper was not 
in tune with it and he kicked and squirmed his 
way into his new clothes in an exceedingly bad 
humour. For two weeks he had kept Danny safe 
from the dire fate which Mooney had devised for 
him, but the thing was not working out just as he 
had planned it. Danny was a lovable little mas- ~ 
cot, but he got tired on a long tramp, and was apt 
to be a bit of a cry-baby at nights, especially 
if it rained and they were forced to take to the 
empty coal compartment in the cellar under Tony’s 
saloon. Then he had been desperately sick two or 
three times, when in the cave the cigarette boxes 
and whiskey bottles had been brought into requisi- 
tion. The boys, too, had taken to going off by 
themselves where they would be unhindered by 
“the kid.” There had been little to eat for several 
days in the cave, and no luck in securing it. But 
he had promised Danny that that day there should 
be no lack. 

All this was passing through Luigi’s mind while, 
with the help of the whole family, his grandmother 
included, he got into his suit. Then. when his 
mother, in a provokingly deliberate manner, drew 
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a well-worn pocketbook from the voluminous folds 
of her skirt and began slowly to count over her 
money, his impatience knew no bounds. 

“Three dollars for the priest,” she pondered, 
“and, jiglio mio (my son), put it in your inside 
pocket and button your coat tight, lest you lose 
it. Somehow I have an awful fear in my heart 
that tbe curse will fall upon you yet.” 

“Fergit it,’ snapped Luigi disrespectfully, his 
eyes still upon the pocketbook. 

After further search his mother produced twelve 
one-cent pieces. It was all she had, she de- 
clared, as she turned her empty pocketbook inside 
out. 

“ Maria! But he has the temper, just like his 
father,” she exclaimed, half sorrowfully, half ad- 
miringly, as he flung himself out of the room, 
storming and fretting because she could give him 
no more. 

Down on the avenue the monster procession was 
forming, and was almost ready to start on its cir- 
cuitous route to the church. There were nine 
bands of music, a dozen different religious socie- 
ties, and a great multitude of unclassified devotees 
who, like Luigi, had private reasons of their own 
for celebrating the feast of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel. Everybody carried a candle, whether in 
the procession or not, and every one was dressed 
in his best. Bright coloured silks, gay kerchiefs 
and yellow gold jewelry were everywhere. Hun- 
dreds of little girls, dressed in an indifferent at- 
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tempt at white, carried decorated candles in the 
procession as it wound its way slowly through the 
hot streets. At the head was a silken banner 
bearing the picture of la Madonna di Monte 
Carmine, which was already half covered with 
money, pinned there by the enthusiastic crowd. 
At the rear came the penitents, with bare feet, 
' dishevelled hair and torn and bleeding faces, who 
were atoning for the sins of the past year. 

Luigi peered from right to left in the crowd 
lining the streets, as he passed along, for Pietro 
and Patsy had promised to have Danny along the 
line of march somewhere, and to wait for him at 
the church door until he came out. Yes, there 
they were. Danny’s cry of “Lui, Lui, here we 
are,” attracted his gaze in their direction. 

Wasit his own superiority in the matter of clothes 
that made him suddenly conscious of Danny’s 
forlorn appearance? In all his fourteen years 
Luigi had never before given a thought to the 
welfare of another. In the little tenement room 
which he called home he nonchalantly appropri- 
ated the best of everything, just as his father did, 
without regard to mother or sisters, and on the 
street he had fought his way up to leadership with + 
the same happy disregard for the rights of others. 

Now he would gladly have been dressed in his 
old rags and have given his new clothes to Danny. 
How pale and pinched the child’s face was! And 
he had promised to give him a feast of good things 
to eat that day ! 
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Booths lined the streets on every side, where 
one might buy Italian dainties of every descrip- 
tion. Impromptu restaurants were ready to serve 
delicious macaroni at tables on the sidewalks, and 
street venders cried their wares as the procession 
passed: tempting pies filled with tomato, red pep- 
per and garlic; Italian beans boiled in oil and red 
pepper ; hot waffles, boiled corn, ice-cream, sliced 
watermelon, and a dozen cooling beverages. 

The gang kept abreast of Luigi’s part of the 
procession, shouting comments upon his new 
clothes and voicing anticipations regarding the 
part they were going to take in the celebration 
later in the day. 

A great temptation was tugging at the heart of 
Luigi as he slowly kept time to the music. His 
hands were in his pockets, one clasping tightly three 
crisp bills, and the other toying with a little pile 
of copper, so small in its purchasing power that he 
dared not look at the tempting display on either 
side. 

At last the church was reached, and he passed 
in with the dense crowd. Danny’s voice reached 
him even in the tumult, and rang in his ears as he 
waited his turn to go up the aisle with the throng. 
The basement was ablaze with the Italian colours, 
and was packed to its utmost capacity with wor- 
shippers, besides the great throng which passed up 
one aisle and down another, bringing gifts of 
money, jewelry and candles, which a dozen priests 
and acolytes were kept busy receiving and giving 
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in return pictures of the Madonna and a sort of 
scapular which was to be worn about the neck. 
Luigi always kept his from year to year, and wore 
no other. 

Almost imperceptibly the crowd moved on. 
The man beside him was talking proudly about the 
candle he was carrying. It was six feet tall and 
beautifully decorated. It had cost thirty dollars, 
he boasted, but he was going to request the priest 
to light it right away, and when he saw it burn- 
ing brightly before the altar of “Our Lady” he 
would feel repaid for all that it had cost him. 
Behind him a little woman was dragging a candle 
much taller than herself. She interrupted the 
man’s boasting by telling him that Aer candle must 
burn before “Our Lady’s” altar first, for she had 
come with a vow upon her. 

“My little daughter is dying,” she said fever- 
ishly, “and I bought this candle with the last 
money I had in the world. Twenty-five dollars I 
paid for it, and it must burn before /a Madonna ; 
then my child will get well. It is my last 
hope.” 

“ Figlhia mia, you must have patience,” replied 
the man loftily. “You cannot expect a candle 
like that to be chosen before mine, which cost 
five dollars more, and is so much more beauti- 
ful.” 

They were nearing the altar now, and Luigi had 
ceased to think. A confusion of sensations to 
which he had heretofore been a stranger took pos- 
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session of him. His hands still toyed with the 
money in his pocket, and he was nearing the spot 
where decision would be imperative. 

Now there were only half a dozen people be- 
tween him and the nearest priest, and now only 
the man and woman with their rival candles. 
There was a slight altercation; the priest refused 
to light either candle, and the man went away 
bitterly angry, carrying his candle with him, 
while the woman left hers in the hands of the 
priest and wept piteously as she passed on without 
a word. Before Luigi realized it he was standing 
before the altar looking into expectant eyes and 
waiting, outstretched hand. The church grew 
strangely silent, there was a rattle of copper coin, 
and Luigi hurriedly turned away. 

Mechanically he allowed himself to be borne 
along with the crowd, past the sacred image to 
the right of the altar, where men, women and 
children stopped to kiss the scarred feet, and on 
up the stairs to the great church above, which was 
seldom opened to the Italian members of the con- 
gregation. 

How beautiful and imposing it all was. How 
soft the light which fell through the stained glass 
windows. How broad the aisle up which he was 
passing, and how unlike anything he had ever 
heard anywhere else was the music sounding 
so softly away up yonder in the twilight of the 
organ loft. And the crowning beauty of it all 
was the glittering statue of la Madonna di Monte 
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Carmine, upon which the people gazed in rapture 
as they passed. 

Was it imagination that the expression of her 
face changed from time to time? Certain it was 
that when Luigi stood before her and lifted his 
eyes to her face the expression he saw there struck 
terror to his heart. Always before he had gone 
from her presence with a feeling of intense happi- 
ness. Now, thoroughly panic-stricken, he fled 
from the church, pushing and elbowing his way 
through the crowded aisle, anxious only to reach 
the street. 

Outside he found the open air, sunshine and the 
gang, any one of them a sure panacea for the blues. 
With each free breath his spirits rose, and the vi- 
sion of the reproachful face faded until it was for- 
gotten in the joy of being alive on such a day. 

The morning after the festa Little Italy looked 
bedraggled and forlorn. The skies were overcast 
and the rain came down in torrents, destroying the 
bright beauty of the miles of bunting and other 
decorations which were still flapping in the wind. 
The streets were almost knee-deep in places with 
watermelon rinds and other refuse of the feast, 
and the inhabitants were heavy-eyed and stupid. 

Once more the ambulance stopped in the block, 
this time in front of Tony’s saloon. In the cellar 
the surgeon bent over the limp form of a five-year- 
old boy. The empty coal compartment where he 
lay was decorated with lurid pictures from the 
comic pages of a Sunday paper, and several repre- 
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sentations of famous prize-fights. A heap of ref- 
use around an empty soap box showed that a 
feast had been in progress, while cigar and 
cigarette stumps and two or three empty bottles 
told another phase of the story. An oil lamp 
with a broken chimney still smoked and sputtered 
on another box in the corner. 

Even as the surgeon bent over him, the feeble 
life flickered and went out, and the doctor looking 
up, said, “This is a case for the coroner. The 
child is dead.” 

_ No one noticed the sharp cry from the farthest 
dark corner of the cellar, where Luigi was hiding 
behind a pile of boxes, horror-stricken and afraid. 
It was a lie—the doctor could not betelling the truth. 

“What was the matter with him?” some one 
asked the doctor as he prepared to leave the cellar. 

“Cigarettes and alcoholism,” replied the sur- 
geon, pointing to the assortment on the cellar 
floor. “No child could live and drink the stuff out 
of those bottles,” he continued, as he picked one 
up and looked at it critically. ‘Just alcoholism ; 
that was all.” 

From his dark corner Luigi heard and under- 
stood, though he did not know the meaning of the 
long word. Whatever it was, it was wrong, he 
was sure, for, crouched there in dull misery, he 
was conscious only of the avenging eyes which 
had followed him as he fled from the church, and 
he knew that the curse of “ Our Lady ” had fallen. 


VI 
HOW THE GANG CAME TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


appeared in the newspapers the day after 

Danny’s death there was little that savoured 
of romance. The world read nothing—not even 
between the lines—of the thrill of hero worship or 
the spirit of chivalry which struggled for expres- 
sion in the lives of the River Gang. How should 
it connect the miserable cave in the banks of the 
Harlem with dreams of Robin Hood and his merry 
men in Sherwood forest ? 

The story of the child’s tragic fate had little in 
it to suggest self-sacrificing devotion on the part 
of the vicious street boy who was most to blame 
for his death. It was a picture full of dark 
shadows and not a single gleam of light. Good 
men sighed at the sad revelation, and one of them 
was moved to write a stirring article on “ The 
Alien as a Peril and a Problem,” which created 
considerable comment. Of this Luigi knew noth- 
ing and it did not affect his life even remotely. 

He was terribly conscious of Danny’s loss and 
of his own wretched responsibility for it. Then 
there was the total collapse of all his plans and 
hopes for the gang. He had been so sure of suc- 
cess as a bold outlaw. Already in imagination he 
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had seen himself mounted and accompanied by his 
daring bandits, riding through the streets of 
Harlem “ shooting up the town,” while the terri- 
fied inhabitants barricaded themselves in their 
homes, Mooney and the other tiresome bluecoats 
lying dead meanwhile under the dark waters of 
the Harlem. It was an engaging picture, and now 
that it was blotted out forever, Luigi was crushed 
under such a load of grief and disappointment as 
only a boy of fourteen can feel. The boys missed 
the exhilaration of his hopeful spirit and the thrill 
of his stirring call to arms, and one by one dropped 
away to look for more cheerful company, until only 
loyal Pietro was left, even Patsy joining them only 
at rare intervals. 

Long walks to the region of West Farms, and 
sometimes stolen rides on trains going out from 
the freight yards on the west side, filled up the 
summer days, and when there was money enough 
to pay for a ticket there was always a “show ” 
worth seeing in the theatre on First Avenue. 

It was from one of these shows that Luigi’s next 
inspiration came. He would bean actor or a prize- 
fighter. The more he thought about it the more 
his enthusiasm kindled until it swept all before it 
and he had once more rallied the boys around 
him, and they organized a club where there were 
boxing bouts, wrestling matches and other ardent 
sports. 

He was again the admired leader, inspiring and 
encouraging his followers to reckless and heroic 
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deeds, and they yielded to him voluntarily a com- 
pliance which neither parents, teachers nor police 
could have forced from them. 

In the middle of one of the most thickly populated 
blocks there stood a deserted and dilapidated old 
frame house, which once had been a family home- 
stead in the midst of pleasant orchards and rolling 
meadows. Long association with the tenements 
which were elbowing it right and left had brought 
it down to a depraved and disgraceful old age and 
it was about to be torn down to make room for 
another tenement. There was some delay in the 
process and the gang decided that it was just the 
place for the headquarters of the new club. A 
narrow alley running along the side of the house 
afforded opportunity for entrance from the rear 
and more freedom from prying eyes, official and 
otherwise. As boxing was the chief sport to be 
indulged in furniture was not at all necessary, and 
the boys were highly gratified with the latest 
developments. Several new members had been 
added to the gang, but there were two of the boys 
whose actions were under suspicion. Giuseppe 
and Billy might have been forgiven for weakly 
allowing themselves to fall into the hands of the 
policeman and truant officer respectively, but there 
was a persistent rumour that on more than one 
occasion they had sneaked off to Sunday-school, 
and they had even been seen coming out of the 
“Sunday-school house” on week-days. 

The boys had learned to regard Pietro’s ex- 
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perience at Sunday-school as something of a daring 
adventure, but this yielding to milk and water in- 
fluence on the part of Giuseppe and Billy met with 
only withering contempt. There was an inclination 
on the part of the gang to rule them out of all 
manly sports, and this would probably have been 
done had not the club received another sharp 
check in its pursuit after pleasure. 

One Saturday night when the room was so full 
and the sports so strenuous that the windows had 
to be opened wide in order to breathe, and when 
all of Little Italy was on the fire-escapes or in the 
street, the boys were holding a special celebration 
in which cigarettes and liquid refreshments borea 
leading part. In their excitement they forgot to 
be cautious and the consequence was that there 
was a wild scramble to get away from the police, 
and their new club house became an impossibility. 

The next afternoon they sat discontentedly 
watching the boats go up and down the Kast 
River from the shady side of a boat-house. 

They had played craps all the morning and it 
was too hot for long tramps in any direction. 

It looked as though things might grow rather 
monotonous and Luigi was in a bad humour and 
ready to find fault. He was still sore over last 
night’s failure, though mollified somewhat by the 
gang’s success in getting away from the police. 

Patsy’s uncle was a stage-hand in the theatre 
before spoken of, and from him he had elicited 
much information regarding their favourite play. 
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It was his ambition to shine as the hero of that 
play and they had been ready to start rehearsing 
when the police interfered. It was altogether too 
provoking. 

“ Where’s de kid?” he asked of John, who was 
sitting with his back against the building smoking 
a cigarette. 

John shrugged his shoulders. “Search me,” he 
answered, trying to be non-committal. He had 
more than once shielded Giuseppe from the dis- 
approval of the boys, at the same time smothering 
a desire to go to Miss Lindsay’s himself. 

“ Huh! him ’n’ Billy’s gone to Sunday-school,” 
volunteered Patsy, who had seen the two culprits 
disappearing around the corner over half an hour 
ago. 

“ Don’t b’lieve it,” said John promptly. 

“What’ll ye bet ?” demanded Patsy. 

“ Bet ye a dollar,” was the reckless reply. 

“Say!” exclaimed Luigi and paused, while a 
new project was rapidly developing in his brain. 
“Say, let’s go to Sunday-school.” 

The boys listened open-mouthed at this un- 
heard-of proposal from their leader. 

“ Aw, come off!” 

“Yer only foolin’.” 

“T ain’t goin’ to no Sunday-school.” 

Luigi ignored these remarks, for his plan was 
growing fast. “It'll be great,” he continued 
rapturously. “Gee! we won’t do a t’ing to dem 
old Protestants.” 
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“What ye goin’ to do?” asked Pietro cau- 
tiously. 

“Do? You'll just see what we'll do. We’re 
goin’ dere, de whole bunch, ’n’ we’ll make ’em let 
us in, den we’ll take dem two kids out by de back 
of de neck an’ de ——” 

“Tt’s only a lady has de Sunday-school,” inter- 
rupted John who was particularly anxious to avert 
any visitation of the Sunday-school on the part of 
the gang. 

“Who cares? She better let us in mighty 
quick ’r we’ll knock her old house down,” threat- 
ened Luigi ungallantly. 

Patsy’s eyes were wandering over towards the 
dump heap which was not far from where they 
were sitting. It was made up of discarded house- 
keeping utensils and papers. An ancient boiler 
was conspicuous in the heap and a bright thought 
made him jump to his feet with a shout. Ina 
moment he was back beating the boiler with a 
stick. 

“Tm wit’ ye,” he cried. “ Youse fellers kin 
find de rest of de music ’n’ we’ll have a band.” 

It was just the thing to stir the boys to en- 
thusiasm. Tin pans were plentiful and one or 
two other boilers were found so that it was a 
noticeable procession that started on its way to 
the Sunday-school. Other boys joined the ranks 
every foot of the way and the consequence was 
that by the time they reached their objective point 
there were fully seventy-five boys in line. 
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The new recruits gathered very meagre infor- 
mation regarding the object of the demon- 
stration, but that little was enough to fire their 
ardour. There was to be an attack on the Protes- 
tant Sunday-school, and, consequently, no end of 
fun. If they did not gather information they 
gathered something more tangible in the form of 
sticks, stones and brickbats to assist in the bom- 
bardment, and when they congregated in frontof the 
trim brick house, there were all the elements of an 
uncontrollable mob. Luigi had not foreseen any 
such success as this to his suddenly developed 
plan, and he was highly elated. Patsy was in his 
most reckless and daring mood. He was about 
to pay back some of the spite he owed to Sunday- 
schools, and he would pay it back with interest. 
Pietro, too, was carried far on this wave of 
popular fury towards the hated Protestants 
whom he had heard spoken of contemptuously 
all his life. 

When they arrived at the Sunday-school a 
woman was just entering with her two little 
children and was treated to a volley of uncom- 
plimentary epithets. The boilers and tin pans 
sounded their loudest, and those who had neither, 
shouted themselves hoarse. Then some one aimed 
a stone which went crashing through a basement 
window to the delight of the mob which sent up 
a shout of joy. Some of the braver spirits rang 
the door-bells above and below from time to time, 
and the crowd growing bolder swarmed the steps 
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and vestibule playing their “ band ” as close to the 
door as possible. Other sticks and stones were 
flying, when the door opened and _ before 
the boys realized it Miss Lindsay stood on the 
steps in their midst. There was nothing terrify- 
ing in her appearance but its effect was magical. 
The howls ceased and hands upraised with sticks 
and stones were suddenly lowered while a hundred 
pairs of eyes were fixed upon the slender young 
woman with the wavy brown hair, and the blue- 
gray eyes which looked inquiringly from one to 
the other of the faces before her. In the sudden 
hush the sound of children’s voices singing a 
stirring hymn came distinctly through the open 
windows : 


“Onward Christian soldiers, marching as to war, 
With the cross of Jesus going on before.’’ 


Miss Lindsay smiled and a member of the gang 
on the outer edge of the mob shouted an insolent 
request to be allowed to come into Sunday-school. 
It was Tony Belasco, a new member, and Luigi 
ran over to him and promptly kicked him into 
astonished silence. 

Miss Lindsay had slipped out without the knowl- 
edge of her associates and she had been at a loss 
to know how to handle the mob, but this incident 
afforded a possible solution of the problem and she 
beckoned to Luigi to come to her. 

“T am very sorry that we cannot admit all the 
boys into Sunday-school to-day,” she said to him 
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confidentially. ‘Our school is half over, and any- 
way we have not room for so many, but if you 
will kindly send them away I should be delighted 
to have you and one or two others come in. I 
know I can depend upon you to see that the boys 
disperse quietly.” 

Luigi touched his cap respectfully. It would 
have been beyond his power to have explained his 
change of front that day, but certain it was that 
from that moment he was on Miss Lindsay’s side. 
Calling Pietro and Patsy to his aid he dispersed 
the crowd with a celerity which astonished her. 
It was not done quietly by any means, but with 
kicks and curses he caused the dumbfounded boys 
to disappear, rubbing their shins and grumbling 
loudly, but not for an instant questioning his 
authority. 

When all had gone the victorious general with 
his two aides ascended the steps, flushed and tri- 
umphant, ready for Miss Lindsay to fulfill her part 
of the contract. They had obeyed her behest, and 
in her smiling thanks there was no hint of disap- 
proval of their strenuous methods. 

The Sunday-school had reassembled after the 
lesson, the hymn was ended and the secretary was 
reading the report. Miss Lindsay paused at the 
door for a moment until he was through and then 
ushered the three boys into the room in which al- 
most every seat was occupied except in one row 
near the front. Thither she led them, now a very 
sheepish-looking trio. By this time Luigi had lost 
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much of his swagger, but the hardness of his face 
told a story which every one wondered at in one 
so young. Patsy was a disreputable looking speci- 
men of boyhood with a strong distaste for soap 
and water. Pietro was the typical street boy, 
though somewhat less neglected-looking than 
Patsy, and his thin, dark face held an expression 
even under these unfavourable circumstances 
which gave Miss Lindsay hope for the future. 

This was not what the gang had bargained for 
and they sincerely wished they had not come. 
Luigi had caught sight of the astonished faces of 
Billy and Giuseppe and inwardly registered a vow 
as to the measure of their punishment. He was 
burning with a desire to express his threat to 
Pietro, but there were many eyes upon him, and 
Pietro was lost to any consciousness of his pres- 
ence, for right in front of him, facing him and 
almost within touch of his hand was the beautiful 
lady from St. John’s church with Mr. Dickinson 
by her side. 


VII 
THE SELF-GOVERNING CLUB 


HIE brief session of the Sunday-school 
which remained was full of absorbing in- 
terest tothe boys. Miss Lindsay’s review 
of the lesson, with the prompt replies of the chil- 
dren, and the few earnest words from Mr. Dickin- 
son, held their attention, but it was when Miss 
Fielding began to sing that they were entirely 
captivated. It was a simple little song that she 
sang, but it was especially for the three boys. 
Once she had missed her opportunity of helping 
two boys who looked so much like two of these 
that she was sure they must be the same, and, 
while her song thrilled every hearer, it bore a mes- 
sage straight from her heart to the strangers. 
“She’s got de pink lady in de teeaytor skinned 
to death!” admiringly whispered Patsy when she 
was through, only to be silenced by a kick from 
Luigi on one side and a nudge in the ribs from 
Pietro on the other. Pietro was in a dream, and 
he wondered if Mr. Dickinson would know him 
again—though he was sure he must, by the way 
he looked at him—and if the beautiful lady would 
speak to him. He was not left long in doubt when 
Sunday-school was over, for they gathered around 
the three boys, welcoming them as cordially as if 
84 
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they had conferred a special favour upon them by 
being there. Mr. Dickinson remembered Pietro 
distinctly, and had wondered what had become of 
him. From some one he had heard of his coming 
to Sunday-school at St. John’s and being allowed 
to go, unnoticed. It would have been easy for a 
busy man of affairs to forget the incident, but Mr. 
Dickinson had not forgotten. To-day he and Mrs. 
Dickinson had come to the little Italian Sunday- 
school at Isabel Fielding’s invitation, and were 
deeply interested in the episode of the bombard- 
ment. 

With his hand upon Pietro’s shoulder he turned 
to Miss Lindsay. “I am thinking of a friend of 
mine,” he said, ‘‘ who is now in the West, but who 
upon his return would like a class of these boys in 
Sunday-school, I am sure.” 

“That will be just the thing,” she answered 
warmly. “TI shall be very glad to welcome both 
the teacher and the class.” 

“Tt is Bob Lloyd, one of the finest fellows I 
know,” said Mr. Dickinson, “the leading athlete 
in his college. I am sorry he is away just now, 
and may be for several weeks, but I shall write to 
him at once and secure him for you.” 

When all were gone the boys found themselves 
in conversation with Miss Lindsay, and were sur- 
prised at the ease with which they could talk to 
her of their hopes and plans. They told her of 
their club-room in the old house, which had been 
arranged so artistically with pictures from the 
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Sunday papers and bunting of the Italian colours ; 
what boxing bouts and wrestling matches they 
had, and then how, last night, “ the kids got fresh, 
and the boss of the house and the cops chased the 
bunch, and the club busted.” 

It was a moving tale and Miss Lindsay looked 
sympathetic. 

“Tt is too bad,” she said, “‘ but of course no one 
wants the boys when they act as they do.” 

“T know it,” sighed Luigi piously. ‘“ Dem kids 
is too fresh, and I won’t stand for it no longer.” 

“ Dey ain’t got no sense, nohow,” said Pietro 
disgustedly. 

“‘ Betcher life dey ain’t,” agreed Luigi, straight- 
ening himself to his full height. “ Why, if it 
hadn’t ’a’ been for me dey wouldn’t ’a’ done a t’ing 
to youse to-day.” 

“T am always grateful for the protection of my 
friends,” said Miss Lindsay warmly, “and I have 
just been wondering if I could trust you to have 
your club in my house ?” 

Three pairs of eyes grew wide with wonder, but 
no one spoke. 

“Do you think the boys would like it ? ” 

“Sure,” replied Patsy laconically. 

Then Luigi found his voice. 

“Do you mean it on de level?” he asked cau- 
tiously. 

“Yes, I would really like to have you if I 
thought I could trust the boys to behave while in 
my house,” she replied, and the three boys look- 
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ing into her face felt that nothing could ever tempt 
them to do wrong again. 

“Dey’ll behave all right, all right, or ’ll knock 
de daylights out of ’em,” exclaimed Luigi, with 
more force than elegance. 

“Come and I will show you some of the rooms 
and we will decide which one would be best for 
your club,” said Miss Lindsay, rising, and leading 
the way. 

The charming little library overawed them, but 
the Sunday-school room appealed to them most 
until they reached the kitchen, then their enthu- 
siasm broke all bounds. It was the very thing, 
and it certainly must have been meant fora 
“teeaytor.” The wash-tubs, which were built into 
a little alcove, were just the thing fora stage. A 
curtain could be stretched across, and the inside 
of the tubs could be used to keep the costumes in, 
making lightning changes gloriously possible. 

It was only after a prolonged conference with 
her faithful housekeeper that Miss Lindsay finally 
consented to the use of the kitchen by the club. 
It was to meet two nights a week and would be 
self-governing, only there must be no swearing, 
drinking or smoking in the club room. The boys 
looked solemn at this stipulation, but promised to 
abstain and went away assuring Miss Lindsay 
warmly of their friendship and protection. 

“This is to be the opening night of the new 
club, and I want you to come down and see the 
club room,” said Miss Lindsay to Mrs. Grahame 
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the next Saturday afternoon. ‘The boys have 
just gone, after putting the finishing touches to it. 
The ideas and materials are all their own—and 
the workmanship, too,” she added, laughing, as 
she led the way to the kitchen. 

The decorations and furnishing were profuse 
and original. An old calico dress skirt, unmis- 
takably Italian in cut and material, had been torn 
down the back and made to do duty as stage curtain. 
Faded bunting was draped here and there, and a 
number of pictures illustrative of the daring deeds 
of their favourite heroes adorned the walls. 

What attracted Mrs. Grahame’s attention most, 
however, were several placards bearing the ad- 
monition, “‘ No Smokin’,” “Let us have peas,” 
“No Kearsin aloud,” and others, printed in bold 
characters by Luigi himself, as a graceful tribute 
to the principles of their hostess. 

“They are to begin rehearsing for a play to- 
night,” said Miss Lindsay. “ Luigi assures me that 
it is going to be something wonderful, and that 
he is to be ‘the main guy,’ a fact which I do not 
doubt.” 

“When and where is the play to be given?” 
asked Mrs. Grahame. 

“That is what troubles me,” she said doubtfully. 
“They expect to give it here, of course, and they 
are making great preparations for a large attend- 
ance, even going so far as to invite rival gangs 
to contribute to the success of the show.” 

The sound of popping corks and the odour of 
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tobacco smoke from the direction of the kitchen 
on the evening of the second rehearsal did not tend 
to reassure Miss Lindsay, and she interviewed 
Luigi on the subject. 

“ Dat’s all right, Miss Lindsay, don’t you worry,” 
he assured her. “ We ain’t smokin’ and drinkin? 
for fair, only you see we’re practisin’ ‘de ragged 
Earl’ and we got to make believe smoke and drink 
on de stage. *Twouldn’t be no play at all if we 
didn’t, see?” 

“You are sure, Luigi, that you have not really 
been doing these things ?” 

“Sure, Mike, we ain’t smoked or drinked and 
not a kid has cursed since we came here,” Luigi 
asserted solemnly, and Miss Lindsay turned away 
to deliberate on the angelic nature of boys in gen- 
eral and of the River Gang in particular. 

At last the great night arrived on which “The 
Ragged Earl” was to be presented to the public. 
The boys came early and arranged the seats 
(boards which they had brought from no one knew 
where). Three cents was the entrance price for 
the first two rows, two cents for the next two, 
and one cent for the back row and for standing- 
room. Crowds of boys came and the receipts 
must have been very satisfactory to the club. 
Nevertheless the outcome was not all that could 
be desired. The First Avenue gang came in a 
body, cheerfully paying the entrance fee, but 
evidently consumed with envy when they saw the 
sumptuous quarters of their rivals. From the first 
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their remarks were insulting, and grew more so as 
the play progressed. The River Gang exercised 
unwonted self-control, but when howls of derision 
greeted the proudest efforts of the artists taking 
part in “The Ragged Earl,” forbearance ceased 
to be a virtue and there was a free fight. 

That night Miss Lindsay looked at the wreck of 
her once spotless and tidy kitchen, and wept tears 
of sorrow, most of all for the boys who had gone 
out in disgrace. They had broken faith and would 
be hard to win back. When days passed and they 
did not return, her heaviness of heart increased. 

“T must go after them to-morrow,” she said to 
Mrs. Grahame one evening a week later. “I can- 
not and must not lose them now, for it is probably 
their only chance, and I feel sure they were not so 
greatly to blame, after all.” 

“You had better let them alone,” Mrs. Grahame 
replied unsympathetically. “They have made 
you the centre of a howling mob twice, and as 
they seem to be satisfied I am sure you ought to 
be, and not go in search of more trouble.” 

“There is a great deal of good in them, if it 
could only be brought out,” she continued, un- 
heeding the outburst. 

““T have seen no evidence of it,” was the reply. 
“T believe they are thoroughly bad and will re- 
main so, no matter what you do.” 

Miss Lindsay looked at her friend reproachfully, 
and said, “ They have not had very much oppor- 
tunity to be anything else; so far, at least.” 
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“The trouble is, Katherine, that you always 
did believe in everybody. I never saw such sub- 
lime faith in humanity as you have always shown, 


‘but it seems to me that there are limits even to 


such a virtue as that. How I wish you would 
come away from it all. You are throwing your 
life away upon a class of wretched foreigners who 
are not worth it—believe me, they are not.” 

As Mrs. Grahame spoke she put her arm about 
her friend with real affection. She saw the lines 
of weariness in the sweetly earnest face, and was 
moved with indignation at the thought that they 
were brought there by anxiety for so unworthy 
an object. 

“Tf you were only satisfied to do this work 
moderately, like any one else,” she complained, 
“but you must take them all to your heart, even to 
the worst ragamuffin who roams the street.” 

The tears had been standing in Miss Lindsay’s 
eyes, but at this last outburst she laughed and 
drew away from Mrs. Grahame. 

“ Must we go over it all again, Margaret ?” she 
asked, a little wearily. “I am here because I 
love to be here, and if I care for those for whom 
nobody else cares, I have the very highest authority 
for doing so.” 

“There are others who could do this work if 
you did not.” 

“Undoubtedly there are those who could, but I 
have not met them doing it.” 

“Perhaps you are right, but you must admit 
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they are a most unpromising lot,” said Mrs. 
Grahame, not yet ready to give in. 

“ Not too unpromising nor too hard for Him to 
reach and save,” she replied, with a look of quiet 
joy in her face which her friend envied. 

It was getting late when Mrs. Grahame said 
good-night and hurriedly closed the door behind 
her. It was not unusual to find the steps occupied 
by boys, or even men and women, at this hour, 
but there was something strangely familiar in the 
solitary figure sitting on the top step, as near to 
the door as possible. It was Luigi, and she paused, 
hesitating. 

“Are you going in to see Miss Lindsay ?” she 
inquired, after a moment. 

After the first swift glance he had turned his 
head resolutely away, and vouchsafed no reply. 

“You had better go now, for she is alone and 
will be glad to see you,” persisted Mrs. Grahame. 

“ Naw, she don’t want to see me,” he said sul- 
lenly. 

“She does want to see you, for I heard her say 
that she was going out to find you to-morrow.” 

He looked up quickly, but turned away again 
without speaking. She had all at once become 
anxious that he should come in contact with Miss 
Lindsay and have another chance. 

“Tf she wants you I should think you would be 
glad to go in,” she continued. 

“T ain’t got de gall, honest I ain’t,” he answered 
gloomily. 
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“But perhaps you were not so greatly to blame 
after all,” she said, unconsciously using Miss 
Lindsay’s own words, and, moved by a strange 
impulse, sat down on the step beside him. 

“Yes, I was,” he answered fiercely, “for I 
might ’a’ knowed de old club would ’a’ busted. 
Everything busts on me.” 

Then somehow the whole story came out—the 
story of the cave and of Danny and the curse of 
“Our Lady.” And Pietro, who had quietly crept 
up beside them, added to it his experience in St. 
John’s Sunday-school. 

Nothing in Mrs. Grahame’s selfish, worldly life 
had prepared her to deal with a case of this kind, 
and she looked about helplessly. 

“You must see Miss Lindsay,” she said. “I 
shall ring the bell, and I -want you to go in and 
tell her just what you have told me.” 

“ We'd let her be boss of de next club,” con- 
ceded Luigi. 

“ And mebbe she’d let us come in just like Sun- 
day-school boys,” said Pietro, hopefully, as Mrs. 
Grahame’s hand touched the bell. 


Vill 
THE GARDEN SETTLEMENT 


P “HE spell which had fallen on the boys was 
spreading to the whole neighbourhood, 
and beyond. There was a wonderful 

attraction in Miss Lindsay’s little garden. It 
lured the children from their play in the streets 
and the mothers from their tenement homes. It 
beckoned to Mrs. Grahame and Isabel Fielding 
and they answered its call again and again. At 
first Mrs. Grahame came with the secret purpose 
of winning her friend from her infatuation for the 
slums, but she bade fair to end up in aiding and 
abetting her plans. 

In the afternoons when school was out and 
lengthening shadows crept across the flower beds, 
and the little playground with its swings and 
sand pile was delightfully cool, the children would 
come in from the tall tenements all around, until 
house and yard were overflowing. Little mothers 
brought babies, for whom little swinging ham- 
mocks were provided. Older brothers brought 
younger ones, and children of all sizes would keep 
coming in a seemingly endless procession, until 
Isabel sometimes wondered what would be done 
with them all. 

In midsummer great clumps of phlox, scarlet 
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sage, verbenas and asters set the flower beds be- 
tween the walls and the fence ablaze with colour, 
and the first care of the children was always to 
examine and admire, but such was the atmosphere 
of love and obedience that, except occasionally in 
the case of a child too young to understand, no 
one thought of plucking a flower. 

Then there were round games in the middle 
space reserved for that purpose, or more frequently 
“free play,” when sand pile, blackboard, building 
blocks, dolls’ houses and many other delightful 
things were brought into requisition. 

The arbour was a favourite spot, and was 
reserved for those who had brought sewing, while 
those having home work to do were allowed the 
special privilege of the library, which overlooked 
the garden. To the children the afternoon flew by 
on swift wings, and the only murmur heard was 
when it was time to go home. 

When Miss Lindsay first came among them 
they spoke of her home as “ Miss Lindsay’s,” but 
afterwards learned to lovingly regard it as “ our 
garden,” a name which in later years, when the 
work increased and other workers came, developed 
into “the Garden Settlement,” by which it has 
always since been known. 

Few evenings passed when fragrant blossoms 
from the garden did not find their way into some 
sick-room, the children always being the mes- 
sengers. Sometimes it was the children’s ward of 
the Harlem Hospital. Then the little messengers 
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would return, their faces alight with the new joy 
of service. 

Isabel Fielding came frequently and was ever a 
welcome visitor. Her ready sympathy with the 
aims of the work and its every detail, aside from 
her own winning personality, won for her a warm 
place in Miss Lindsay’s affections. She kept her 
promise to sing to the children, and was charmed 
with the way they responded to the spirit of her 
song. Nowhere had she received such warm and 
intelligent appreciation as from these little music- 
loving Italians. The ability to appreciate good 
music, which others acquired by training and cul- 
ture, came to them naturally as their rightful 
heritage. 

To Isabel herself the day that she met Katherine 
Lindsay marked a new era in her life. The sight 
of this bright, cultured young woman devoting 
her life so joyfully to the good of the despised 
foreigners, making herself one with them in their 
joys and sorrows, was a revelation. Unlike Mrs. 
Grahame, there were no reserves in her approval 
of Miss Lindsay’s efforts, and she found herself 
envying her the sweetness of such a service. The 
keen pain of her own sorrow was past somewhat, 
and she came and went among her friends as 
before, but when the inevitable lonely hour came 
she turned naturally to the little brick house in the 
dingy street. 

Often she went in the afternoon when the 
children were there, and learned to know them by 
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name through playing games with them or read- 
ing them stories, a pleasure which the children 
never grew tired of. 

At other times she spent the mornings with 
Miss Lindsay in the garden, or visiting the homes 
of the children, learning to know the mothers and 
getting volumes of information regarding their 
point of view. They were the burden-bearers of 
the home, these women of Little Italy—children 
in understanding, but women in sorrow. If simple 
joys came into their lives, they were usually sur- 
reptitious ones, but they knew much of pain and 
trouble. 

One morning Miss Lindsay was in the garden 
attending to her rose-bushes, while she chatted 
with Isabel, when they were startled by a voice 
speaking in Italian — 

“For the love of God, Signorina, give me one 
flower.” 

Peering eagerly over the garden wall was a 
woman’s face, brown and distorted with a repul- 
sive skin affection which caused it to be dry and 
shiny and stretched it across cheek-bones and 
forehead like a piece of parchment. 

Miss Lindsay was startled, but recovering her- 
self smiled upon the intruder. 

“ Are you fond of flowers ? ” she asked. 

“ Ah, Signorina, I love them—they are so beauti- 
ful—the most beautiful things in all the world!” 
The burning eyes feasted hungrily upon the bril- 
liant clusters, and Miss Lindsay gathered her very 
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choicest specimens and handed them up to the 
woman with great cordiality. 

Grasping them with both hands she buried her 
distorted face deep among them, inhaling draughts 
of fragrance and satisfaction. 

“Now may all the saints bless you, Signorina, 
for the joy you have given me,” she exclaimed, 
beginning to descend. ‘“ Wait here, for I will be 
back in a moment.” 

In a short time she had clambered up once more 
to her post, and waving a little paper bag invited 
Miss Lindsay to come near. 

“Tt is for you,” she said, and Miss Lindsay 
caught it as it fell, but not before the contents had 
emptied themselves into her hands. Looking up, 
with the two onions in her hands and trying to 
compose her face, she started to thank the woman. 

“Tt is a small gift,” interrupted her new friend, 
“but it is all I have in the house.” 

“T am indeed grateful for them, but you should 
not have brought me anything.” 

“Ah, Signorina, you do not understand,” said 
the woman. “ For five long years I have wanted 
a flower to hold in my hand, and I have never 
even seen one, except in the funeral carriages as 
they passed. I have been sick, oh, so sick! and 
all the time I could see the flowers that used to 
grow around our little house in Italy, and I would 
wake up always to find that they were gone. I 
would close my eyes again, and there they were— 
flowers, flowers, just to haunt me. When I gota 
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little better we moved to that house over there, 
and this morning when I opened my window I 
saw your garden. This is the first time I have 
been able to be up since we moved, and I came 
down just for one flower. Two onions! What 
are they? But, Signorina, they are all I have to 
give.” 

Miss Lindsay’s eyes were swimming with tears 
as the woman descended once more, and before 
the day was over had visited her home. She found 
her in bed, with the flowers beside her and a look 
of perfect happiness upon her face. 

A little corner of the garden given over to 
vegetables was a token of the gratitude of Giu- 
seppe and his father. A few days after the 
former’s arrest and release the two appeared, 
armed with shovels, rakes and hoes, Calogero, the 
father, declaring that it was his intention to dig 
up the whole garden for the Signorina and plant 
it in vegetables, as it was a shame to let good 
ground go to waste by letting children play over 
it. After a heated controversy a compromise was 
effected by cutting off a few feet from the play- 
ground. 

Lettuce, tomatoes, beets and onions were soon 
flourishing under Giuseppe’s attentions. It kept 
the boy interested, and Miss Lindsay felt that the 
ground had been devoted to a good purpose. Not 
that he was a model of good behaviour even yet, 
for his fondness for mischief easily got him into 
trouble, and the gang frequently claimed him, 
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when he would be lost to her for days. Then he 
would return unrepentant and irresistible, and 
was such a cheerful little sinner that he was always 
forgiven. 


IX 
THEOLOGY AND THE GANG 


M = LINDSAY pondered long and 
deeply over the problem of the street 
boy. Hitherto her work among the 
children had been comparatively easy and pleasant. 
The boys and girls had entered heartily into her 
spirit of love and good fellowship and there had 
been little need for discipline. 

The older boys who came were for the most 
part studious and ambitious, and it was a delight 
to help direct their energies in the right direction. 
These were the boys who, through care on the 
part of their parents, or some peculiar stability of 
character in themselves, escaped the worst con- 
tamination of the street. The coming of Billy 
and Giuseppe had introduced a new element, and 
a most disquieting one. It was but the entering 
of the wedge, and she found herself now, after her 
talk with the two boys that night, not only 
pledged to admit Luigi and his gang to try it all 
over again, but there was also the First Avenue 
gang to be reckoned with. 

Ever since the night when the production of 
“The Ragged Earl” had met with such an un- 
favourable reception at their hands, the First 
Avenue gang had cast longing eyes at the house 
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which held such glorious possibilities for a good 
time. Miss Lindsay was waylaid one afternoon 
by “Molly” Muldoon, the leading spirit of the 
gang, with a politely worded request that they be 
allowed to have a club in the kitchen. 

She looked at the tall Irish lad kindly, and said, 
“JT am very sorry to have to refuse you, but I 
allowed the boys the use of my kitchen once, and 
I found that I could not trust them.” 

“Molly” was bereft of one eye, and walked 
with a limp, but notwithstanding these drawbacks 
had won for himself a reputation for physical 
prowess which went far towards retaining for him 
the respectful obedience of his followers, who were 
boys for the most part a year or two older than 
those in the River Gang. 

“But them’s only kids. We’re big fellers,” he 
replied hopefully. 

“Yes, but you remember you were all there the 
night the boys behaved so badly.” 

“Sure we was there,” he admitted, “but say, 
that show was rotten, ’n’ us fellers couldn’t stand 
for it. We called ’em down, ’n’ they lit into us; 
that was all.” 

“That was a good deal, I think.” 

“Tf ye’ll only let us in, we'll keep out all them 
bums for you,” he promised. 

“JT wouldn’t trouble you to do that, and I can- 
not let you have the kitchen for a club room, but 
I will think the matter over and we will see what 
we can do. I should like to have the boys all 
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come in, and we will arrange some way by which 
you can come once a week at least,” replied Miss 
Lindsay, and with this assurance “ Molly ” went 
on his way. 

She talked the matter over with Mrs. Grahame 
and Isabel Fielding, and together they decided that 
a meeting for the boys on Sunday afternoon would 
be best. A friend of Mrs. Grahame’s who was 
studying for the ministry consented to take charge 
of it for a Sunday or two, at least, but stip- 
ulated that he should be allowed to take entire 
charge. He did not know a great deal about boys, 
he said, but felt that he could do better by being 
alone except for some one to preside at the piano. 

The boys were all notified of the coming meet- 
ing, and promised to be there in force. There 
was some doubt in Miss Lindsay’s mind as to the 
wisdom of bringing together so many discordant 
factions, but as they mingled together so con- 
stantly in the street without any great bodily 
harm being committed, she hoped for the best. 

Mr. Schultze was just entering upon his last 
year in the theological seminary, and was con- 
sidered one of its most promising young men. 
When Mrs. Grahame invited him to take charge 
of the boys’ meeting he consented, for he had be- 
gun to realize that his knowledge of Hebrew and 
Greek was considerably more profound than his 
knowledge of men, and he had a very real desire 
to be all that a Christian minister should be. 

He had barely a speaking acquaintance with 
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boys, and he consulted a friend in the seminary 
regarding the best methods to pursue in conduct- 
ing the meeting. 

“ Be firm,” said the friend, who knew something 
of what was in store for him and where he was 
most likely to fail. ‘“ Above all things don’t let 
the boys think that they can run that meeting. 
Let them see that yow are in control, and there 
will be no trouble.” 

“Do you suppose there will be trouble of that 
kind?” asked Mr. Schultze in consternation. 

“ Quite likely, but if there is, don’t be afraid to 
put a couple of them out; that will settle it,” 
answered his friend. 

This was excellent advice,and Mr. Schultze stored 
it away in his mind for use when occasion required. 
His own boyhood had been a studious one and he 
had never cared for the sports which engrossed 
the attention of other boys. Consequently his 
physique was delicate and unimposing. Owing to 
constant application to his books and little outdoor 
exercise, he was pale and narrow chested, and was 
afflicted with short-sightedness which even his 
glasses did not relieve to any appreciable extent. 
All these drawbacks were more than overbalanced, 
however, by his ability as a student and a preacher. 
He had many social qualities, too, which one day 
would contribute largely to his success and pop- 
ularity in the pastorate. 

Frequently he was called upon to preach in 
various towns around New York, and it happened 
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that he had an engagement of this kind on the 
Sunday evening on which he was to lead the boys’ 
meeting for the first time. He would barely have 
time to catch his train at One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street after the meeting was over, 
and he was not as thoroughly prepared for his ser- 
mon as he hoped to be. It was a fashionable con- 
gregation, whose pastor had become suddenly ill, 
and he felt that it was an exceptional opportunity 
which should be made the most of. On his way 
up-town in the car he went carefully over his 
notes. 

His text was to be taken from the fourth chap- 
ter of Acts: “ For there is none other name under 
heaven, given among men, whereby we must be 
saved,” and he had prepared a very learned dis- 
course upon the various conceptions of salvation 
indulged in by the followers of Mohammed, of 
Buddha, of Confucius and of Zoroaster, comparing 
them with that of the Christian religion. He had 
carefully memorized selections from the poets, be- 
ginning with Horace and coming down to Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, besides weighty opinions 
regarding Jesus Christ to quote from Napoleon, 
Robert Ingersoll and others. 

Oblivious to his surroundings he was deep in his 
sermon when he reached his destination, and 
in a moment or two was in the crowded room, 
shaking hands with Miss Lindsay and Miss 
Fielding. 

“Gee! Git onto de guy wit’ de pink whiskers!” 
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came a voice from the rear of the room, and he 
blushed furiously. 

The beard of reddish hue referred to was a new 
one, of which his friends had approved, saying 
that it added dignity to his appearance, a verdict 
which he was inclined to doubt after this. 

“Molly ” Muldoon’s contingent, twenty strong, 
had been playing baseball in a vacant lot near by, 
all afternoon, and at Miss Lindsay’s request had 
piled their bats, balls and catching gloves under 
the square piano, lest there might be a temptation 
to use them as weapons of offense or defense dur- 
ing the progress of the meeting. 

When Mr. Schultze faced the forty boys after 
Miss Lindsay had introduced him and left the room, 
he more than half suspected that he had made an 
overwhelming mistake in asking the privilege of 
taking entire charge of the meeting himself, but 
there was no help for it now. Forty pairs of eyes 
were upon him, taking his measure with an ac- 
curacy which would have surprised him. They 
were no novices in the art of character reading, 
for they were the boys who made trouble for the 
teachers in school and were experts in finding the 
weak spots in the teachers’ armour. 

Mr. Schultze did not pass muster, and the hearts 
of the unruly rejoiced. 

“We'll git him crazy,” was the word passed 
around before he had announced the opening 
hymn. 

Miss Fielding played and led in the singing, for 
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the boys had specially requested that she sing for 
them. 


“* The Lord’s our Rock, in Him we’ll hide, 
A shelter in the time of storm,”’ 


was the first hymn, and the boys took hold of it 
with the same ardour with which they had played 
baseball. With lungs developed through long 
practice in shouting in the open air, they swung 
into it with all their might. Everybody worked 
so hard that there was no time for mischief until 
prayer time; then it took the form of whispers 
and suppressed snorts. 

Luigi and Pietro were doing their best to keep 
their own contingent in control, not realizing how 
distracting were their own whispered orders. 

Mr. Schultze remembered his friend’s advice, 
and proceeded to put it into execution by announc- 
ing that everybody who was disorderly would be 
put out and would not be allowed to return for 
two weeks. After the singing of another hymn 
he read a chapter from Second Chronicles, com- 
menting as he read; at least that was what he in- 
tended to do, but he had scarcely reached the 
second verse when a commotion in the third row 
from the back grew too insistent to be ignored. 
Owing to his affliction of short-sightedness Mr. 
Schultze could not at first detect the prime mover 
in the disturbance, but he was convinced that this 
was the time to act if he was to control the boys. 
Going half-way down the aisle to obtain a nearer 
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view of the offenders, he selected one and requested 
him to leave the room. He was one of Luigi’s 
followers, and as Luigi was bound to keep order 
at any price a look from him sent the boy out, 
though with no good grace. 

“You will please not return for two weeks,” 
said Mr. Schultze severely, and returned to his 
place to take up his lesson where he had left off. 

He was destined not to go very much farther, 
however, for the First Avenue gang, having no 
troublesome scruples to restrain them, began to 
give full vent to the spirit of mischief which 
was consuming them. Two more boys were 
made examples of by being sent out, and when 
they did so the one who had been suspended for 
two weeks came back and took his place, unnoticed 
by the leader. Books were thrown about, while 
everybody talked at once, and a “spitball” hit Mr. 
Schultze directly between the eyes. He looked 
helplessly at Miss Fielding. Nothing in his theo- 
logical course had prepared him for an emer- 
gency of thiskind. He was fast losing his temper, 
but there seemed nothing for him to do, for some 
of the boys were as large as he and there were 
forty of them. 

Meanwhile Miss Lindsay, from her room up- 
stairs, heard the commotion and understood. At 
any moment the boys might do something which 
would forever hinder them from coming back, and 
she prayed earnestly that the crisis might be 
averted. When she heard boys’ voices in the hall 
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she went down. The two who had just been sent 
out had gone no farther than the hall, and were 
shouting through the keyhole orders that their 
bats and catching gloves from under the piano be 
restored to them. 

This was only added fuel to the flame, and she 
went inside. Just for a moment she faced the 
boys with a look of scornful reproof upon her face 
when quiet was restored. Mr. Schultze sat down 
with almost a groan, wiping the beads of perspira- 
tion from his brow, and when in the stillness of 
the room she spoke a few words of quiet reproach 
which were listened to in shamefaced silence, he 
looked at her in wondering admiration. 

He had prepared some excellent advice for these 
boys, which he had hoped might prove beneficial 
to them, but they had not heard it, and were not 
deeply distressed over theirloss. Before him there 
arose a picture of the church in which he was to 
preach that evening, with its intellectual and ap- 
preciative congregation, and he breathed a sigh of 
relief at the thought. From henceforth he would 
leave the denizens of the slums to their own de- 
vices, or to the tender mercies of those who chose 
the work of enlightening them, and would minister 
to those who appreciated his worth. 

The boys awaited the next Sunday with great 
impatience. The more lawless among them had 
only had their appetites whetted, and were planning 
several surprises for “de guy wit’ de pink whis- 
kers,” as they had christened Mr. Schultze. Their 
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glee at the thought of his helplessness in the matter 
of control knew no bounds, and he would have been 
far more thankful than he was had he known what 
he was escaping the next Sunday afternoon by not 
being again in charge of that meeting. 

As it was, the surprise was destined to be their 
own, for there was nothing which bespoke weak- 
ness in the attitude or demeanour of the clean-cut, 
alert young man who stepped forward when it 
was time for the meeting to begin. Instinctively 
they straightened up when he began to talk. Mr. 
Schultze had addressed them as “children,” but 
this young man said “fellows,” which at once 
placed him in another class from his predecessor. 

It was Mr. Lloyd, of whom Mr. Dickinson had 
spoken that first Sunday in Sunday-school as being 
especially adapted to work among boys. There 
was no uncertainty in the way he took hold of the 
meeting, and before it had been in progress five 
minutes the boys felt that he was one of them- 
selves, especially when, noting the bats and catch- 
ing gloves under the piano, he launched into the 
story of a baseball game, which every boy listened 
to with breathless interest, absorbing at the same 
time sucha lesson in honesty, and straightforward, 
clean sport as they had never even heard of be- 
fore. 

Miss Lindsay, at the piano, felt a great load of 
anxiety roll from her shoulders as she watched 
the course things were taking. She could have 
taken this meeting herself, but did not feel that it 
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was best. There was much that she could do for 
the boys, but a young man of the right stamp, 
whose example could safely be followed, could do 
infinitely more. 

After the meeting was over the boys gathered 
around Mr. Lloyd, and before he left he had 
promised to play a game of baseball with them 
next Saturday afternoon. It was not, however, 
until two or three weeks later that they identified 
him with Lloyd, the captain of Columbia’s famous 
eleven who had beaten Yale in the football field 
the year before. The boys had been thoroughly 
acquainted with all the moves of that brilliant 
game, and had talked knowingly of “ Bob Lloyd ” 
for many a day after. 

When his identity became known, and they 
realized that they were actually hobnobbing with 
that illustrious hero, their pride was wonderful to 
see. One could easily have picked out a member 
of the River Gang or the First Avenue gang ina 
crowd anywhere in those days by his toplofty and 
arrogant manner, and they vied with one another 
in copying Mr. Lloyd’s speech and ways. He was 
quoted as an authority on every subject, and the 
matter of control in club or meeting was settled. 

Under Mr. Lloyd’s direction the club was re- 
organized, and embraced members of both gangs, 
with Luigi as president. Things did not always 
go smoothly at first, but there were no serious 
outbreaks, and after a little comparative harmony 
prevailed. 
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Scarcely a Sunday evening passed that three or 
four of the boys were not invited to remain to 
tea, and it was a privilege which was wonderfully 
appreciated. Some of the girls were always 
there, and they were frequently joined by Miss 
Fielding and Mr. Lloyd: It was a time of joyous 
sociability and the birthplace of many a secret 
resolve for good. 
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A VICTIM OF POPULARITY 


OR some time a plan which she dared not 
reveal to her friends had been developing 


in the mind of Isabel Fielding. More and 
more her interest was centred in the work in the 
red brick house in the dingy east side street. The 
children with their ready response to love and 
friendship and the utterly barren lives of many of 
the mothers in their homes, appealed to her con- 
stantly. She wanted to devote more of her time 
to them, but the long distance between the work 
and her home near the lower end of Central Park 
was a barrier. When one day a letter came to 
Mrs. Winfield from her invalid sister in the South, 
imploring her to come to her for an indefinite stay, 
Miss Fielding’s desire came to a head. She would 
give up her home and live in the Italian quarter with 
Katherine Lindsay. There was no one with the 
right to say her nay, and in another month she 
had made the proposed change. To Miss Lindsay 
her coming was an answer to the petition of that 
evening in June, after her first visit from Isabel. 
Further acquaintance had only served to draw 
them closer together, and had revealed to her the 
real wealth of the girl’s character. 
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The day was coming, she knew, when the work, 
begun so simply, could no longer be kept within 
the narrow bounds of the present. Then others 
would have to be taken in as workers and as con- 
tributors to its support; but she knew, too, that 
when that day came there could never be the same 
return for the strength and money expended. The 
larger the work the less opportunity for the close 
human touch, which counted most, after all. Un- 
til Isabel’s coming she had been alone with Mary, 
the elderly housekeeper, an old family servant who 
had refused to be separated from her, and a little 
maid. Mary rather ruled her, after the manner 
of family servants, and complained lugubriously 
concerning their strange neighbours, but was de- 
voted to her mistress, even smiling upon the boys 
and girls for her sake. She took a motherly in- 
terest in Isabel, and welcomed her with as great 
heartiness as did Miss Lindsay. 

There was to be no change in Isabel’s outside 
work, so far as her singing was concerned, but all 
her leisure time could be spent for the children 
and their mothers now. 

She realized, too, for the first time, how much 
Miss Lindsay was doing which no one dreamed of. 
The early morning hours were devoted to the needs 
and sorrows of such of her neighbourhood friends 
as sought her out. At first only the mothers 
of the children came with their perplexities, but 
gradually the circle widened until it seemed to 
embrace not only that particular Italian colony 
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but other colonies as well. It began to assume 
alarming proportions about the time she con- 
sented to investigate the Italian cases of the 
“ Refuge for Dependent and Neglected Children,” 
whose superintendent was altogether puzzled and 
perplexed as to how to deal with the inevitable 
““go-between.” The “go-between” might be a 
man but was oftener a woman, who made a paying 
business of piloting their fellow countrymen to the 
Refuge and other institutions of like nature. 

Parents who wished to commit their children 
to the paternal care of an institution for two or 
more years where they would be supported at the 
expense of the city, gladly paid the price of the 
“go-between” and looked upon it as a profitable 
investment. It was in order to eliminate the “ go- 
between ” and to thoroughly investigate its Italian 
cases that the Refuge for Dependent and Neglected 
Children appealed to Miss Lindsay for her assist- 
ance. 

That institution sheltered thirteen hundred chil- 
dren, the greater number of whom were Italians, 
and there were as many more battering at its gates 
demanding admittance, for it was in the days be- 
fore the saner and stricter laws governing the dis- 
posal of public funds in this way were enacted. 
The opportunity of free board and education for 
their children appealed tothe populationimmensely, 
and there were always thousands in a frenzy of 
desire to take advantage of the privilege. After 
Mr. Watson, the superintendent of the Refuge, 
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had enlisted Miss Lindsay’s codperation, he in- 
structed his assistant to hand to each Italian ap- 
plicant a slip containing the address of the Settle- 
ment. The result was overwhelming. At first 
they came two or three a day. A week later 
the number had increased to six or eight. And 
then suddenly, without warning, the Settlement 
was swamped with an alarming horde of appli- 
cants. 

Somehow word had gone around that here was 
a great lady with wonderful power and influence, 
whose permission was required before even the 
formidable-looking officials of the Refuge dared 
accept an application. Stories were told of her 
fabulous wealth and her influence in every depart- 
ment of the city’s charities. They came with 
slips from the superintendent, and they came with- 
out slips, on their own initiative, all clamouring 
and cajoling and “making a prayer,” until the 
thing became a veritable nightmare. She had 
never known such universal approval. They 
likened her to the saints in heaven, and solemnly 
swore that her appearance was that of an angel. 
They declared that the Signorina’s influence was 
so great in the city that she had but to speak the 
word to set the wheels of government in motion 
or cause them to stop. 

They called her “the mother of the Italians,” 
“the guardian angel of the poor,” and a thousand 
other beautiful things. Late and early the base- 
ment bell kept ringing and groups of from two or 
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three to a dozen men, women and children would 
ask for an interview with the Capo Maestra (head 
teacher). Cases which appeared to be genuine 
must be visited in order to be very sure, and alto- 
gether the work added to the daily routine was 
enormous. 

A man and woman came one morning before 
breakfast bringing a boy and girl whom they had 
decided to put in “college,” where they would 
learn English and good manners. They had come 
to America two weeks before. Miss Lindsay did 
not take the same view of it that they did, and de- 
clined to give them the letter, which grieved them 
exceedingly, and after much fruitless beseeching 
they took their departure. If Miss Lindsay had 
the idea that they were beaten, however, she was 
much mistaken, for the next morning they turned 
up bright and smiling, with two friends, and 
cheerfully opened the argument where they had 
left off. Everybody talked at once, each one 
pressing his arguments upon the long-suffering 
lady, but they were once more doomed to disap- 
pointment, and went away grumbling and uncon- 
vinced. 

The following morning she was interested when 
the bell rang at half-past six, but was rather ap- 
palled when seven Italians gravely awaited her 
convenience in the little office. Three more had 
come to swell the numbers of the day before, each 
one armed with a fresh reason in favour of her 
granting their request. 
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She was first amused and then nonplussed, as 
their voices grew louder and louder, none waiting for 
the other, but all talking at once while she sat help- 
lessly looking on, it being useless for her to try to 
make her voice heard amid the general hubbub 
and babel of tongues. When they left she went 
back to bed a nervous wreck for the day, hoping 
against hope that she had seen the last of them. 

This was not to be, however, for at a still earlier 
hour the next morning an imperious ring at the 
basement door-bell warned her of the impending 
invasion. Starting down-stairs she stopped and 
gasped at the sight, for there appeared to bea 
regiment pouring in at the door and up the base- 
ment stairs into the little room she had set aside 
for an office. 

She leaned weakly against the wall and specu- 
lated rather vaguely as to the chances for an es- 
cape. But it was of no use, so she braced herself 
for the interview and went down, wondering 
whereunto this thing would grow. In the office 
she found eleven men headed by a tall, gaunt indi- 
vidual dressed in the uniform of the Italian army, 
popularly known as 2/ Capitano, from the fact 
that he always dressed as a soldier, and who owing 
to his queer actions was considered to be mentally 
deficient. Z/ Capitano constituted himself master 
of ceremonies, and bowing himself almost to the 
ground informed “her august ladyship ” that they 
had come to speak of the small and insignificant 
matter of the letter. These other ignorant coun- 
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trymen of his had not explained fully when they 
came yesterday and the day before, so of course 
the Signorina had not understood. Now he would 
fully explain matters. 

“There is no necessity for explanation,” replied 
Miss Lindsay promptly. “It is you and your 
friends who do not understand. I have refused 
positively to write a letter to the ——” 

She got no further, for 22 Capitano and four 
others all began talking at once and she was del- 
uged with such a torrent of eloquence as she hoped 
never to hear again. Each man seemed to be pur- 
suing a separate line of argument, independent of 
the others, but 22 Capitano led in the assault, as 
was perfectly proper. His figure was imposing 
and his manner impressive as he flung his thin 
arms about and described imaginary situations 
with his bony hands, while his long whiskers 
waved wildly from side to side with the violence 
of his emotions. Several times she essayed to 
speak, but each time her efforts were marked by 
an increasing uproar and general bedlam seemed 
to be let loose. Something must be done at once. 
The thing had gone far enough, and stepping for- 
ward she shook 7 Capitano’s arm. “ Will you 
keep quiet?” she ordered peremptorily. “ Don’t 
dare speak another word until I am through and 
give you permission, for I am tired of this non- 
sense.” 

Every tongue was silent and </ Capitano pulled 
his long body suddenly to “attention.” 
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“Please understand,” she said, “that it would 
do you no good at all if I did write a letter. You 
say that it is not on account of poverty that the 
father wishes to dispose of his children, but merely 
to have them learn English. There are public 
schools for that purpose. Anyway the law for- 
bids the putting into institutions children who 
have not been in this country at least ayear. The 
superintendent would not take the children. So 
I want you to go quietly home and not come here 
again for this purpose. I will give you a letter to 
the nearest public school, and you can place them 
there. Will you take it now ?” 

Il Capitano stood like a statue and answered 
not a word. 

“The children can then live at home, which is 
much better, and they may come to the Garden 
Settlement every afternoon, so that really they 
will be out of the house all day anyway,” con- 
tinued Miss Lindsay, but still the statuesque figure 
before her stood silent and immovable, the others 
looking on without speaking. 

“Why don’t you speak?” she exclaimed im- 
patiently. 

It Capitano’s whiskers almost swept the floor, 
so profound was his bow. “The Signorina has 
commanded me to be silent. Who am I that I 
should disobey ?” he answered impressively, his 
hands clasped over the supposed region of his 
heart. 

“Nonsense!” she said, half amused, wholly 
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annoyed. “And now I must bid you all good- 
morning.” 

She held the door open expectantly, but not a 
man moved. “TIreally must insist, for I am very 
busy this morning, and I need my breakfast,” she 
added, but 72 Capitano, who had been standing 
throughout the interview, now took a chair. 

It was very embarrassing and Miss Lindsay 
drew herself up to her full height of five feet two. 
Then the father spoke. 

“If the Signorina would only write the letter 
they would go right away. They were very sorry 
to trouble her, but it would be so easy to write a 
letter. Why should the lady refuse BMG: 
the prospect of renewed argument Miss Lindsay 
held up both hands. ‘TI will write the letter,” she 
exclaimed. “Kleven of them if you really insist, 
but I can only write the truth. I shall tell the 
superintendent the circumstances just as I know 
them, and I must warn you that I do not believe 
it will do any good.” Murmurs of thanks and 
gratification greeted her capitulation and she sat 
down and wrote the momentous letter, telling Mr. 
Watson the circumstances and leaving the re- 
sponsibility with him. As she wrote, one of the 
men got up and walked restlessly about the room, 
looking at the pictures and examining objects upon 
the mantel. Among them was a little souvenir of 
Mount Vernon, made of cherry, which especially 
attracted his attention and which he was showing 
to the other men when she turned around. 
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“That is made of cherry, from the home of 
George Washington,” she said pleasantly. ‘“ Have 
you ever heard the story of Washington and his 
little hatchet ?” 

No one had, so she told the story as simply and 
as clearly as possible. 

“There are lots of cherry trees in Italy,” re- 
marked the man who had been interested in the 
piece of wood. 

“Who was this George Washington?” asked 
another. 

“The father of his country, of course,” she re- 
plied patriotically. “He was a great general who 
lived over a hundred years ago, when the United 
States belonged to the English. The country was 
not satisfied with English rule and wanted to be 
free. There was a great war, and General George 
Washington led the American forces against the 
British and was successful. America became free 
and the British army was sent home again, defeated. 
That is why we call Washington the ‘Father of 
his country.’ ” 

Every man had listened attentively. Then he 
who had first spoken turned around and explained 
to the others: “Yes, don’t you know him? 
Why, he is the man we voted for for governor 
last year.” 

They nodded. Yes, now they remembered who 
he was, and Miss Lindsay said nothing except to 
ask how many of them were voters. Seven of 
them were naturalized citizens, each one of whom 
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had as much power on election day as the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

They departed in triumph, bearing the much 
coveted letter, 22 Capitano at their head, a letter 
which was quickly followed by another, bearing 
Miss Lindsay’s resignation as Private Investigator 
for the Refuge for Dependent and Neglected Chil- 
dren, She had had enough and knew it, 
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ISS LINDSAY was made the recipient 
M of many heart-broken confidences from 
the women who attended the mission. 
“Signorina, he gets worse every day. There 
used to be peace sometimes, but now there is none. 
He beats me when I come here, but he beats me 
when I stay home; so I just come anyway, for it 
is the only place where there is any peace.” 

Marietta stood before her, with her baby in her 
arms and two other children clinging to her skirts, 
at the close of the service one evening. 

“ Madonna! but he is the stubborn animal,” 
she continued with a sob. “I have begged him 
again and again to come with me, but he would 
die before he would give in, just because he knows 
I want him to.” 

“JT am very sorry,” said Miss Lindsay sympa- 
thetically. ‘But if he really will not come here 
perhaps we can arrange to hold a meeting at your 
home some evening when we are sure he will be 
home.” 

Marietta clasped her hands in childish delight. 
“Tf the Signorina would only be so kind, a thou- 
sand blessings would fall on her head, and would 
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she please come some evening when it rained so 
hard that Pasquale could not possibly go out ?” 

Miss Lindsay promised, dimly wondering how 
much of a storm Pasquale would consider detri- 
mental to his health, and that would still be con- 
sidered not too hard for her to be out in; and 
Marietta departed as joyously as though beatings 
were a thing unheard of in her household. She was 
little more than a child, after all, and her limita- 
tions were as great as when in the little village in 
Albania she had known no interest beyond her do- 
mestic circle and her nearest neighbours. Here 
her horizon was bounded by the tenement in which 
she lived and the curb market where she bought 
her daily supply of food. 

She had been a wife at fourteen, and at twenty- 
three was the mother of six children, but she had 
never quite outgrown her own childhood in that 
she was entirely acreature of emotion. She never 
thought—she just felt—and it was perhaps this in- 
ability to think very much that made her suffer so 
keenly while the feeling lasted. 

The suffering was usually connected in some way 
with Pasquale, her husband, who, since coming to 
New York, had taken to drinking American beer 
in incredible quantities, and who daily evinced less 
interest in work and a greater desire for gambling. 

Pasquale was large and strong, while Marietta 
was short and plump, with a round baby face and 
eyes which laughed and wept by turns. She had 
not complained so much when he only beat her 
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occasionally—that was part of life and only to be 
expected—but lately it was of almost daily occur- 
rence, which was too much, for it meant that she 
also went supperless to bed. 

“You are mad that you do not eat your share 
before he comes home,” said her next door neigh- 
bour. ‘“ Madre di Dio, we poor women would 
starve if we could not do that. Everybody does 
it, why not you?” 

One evening when it was so much worse than 
usual as to be altogether unbearable, Marietta 
bundled up the baby and rushed out to look for 
some spot where there was quietness and peace. 

The evening meeting had just begun in the mis- 
sion when she slipped in and sat on the back seat, 
evidently wanting nothing but a chance to sit 
down undisturbed. It was all new to her, and she 
could not take in much of what was going on, but 
there was something wonderfully comforting in 
the hymns that were sung and in the words read 
from the book. She could not have explained it, 
but somehow there filtered through her inner 
consciousness the feeling that here was some won- 
derful power which could take hold of Pasquale 
and make him over into a better husband and 
father. In the joy of this new discovery her 
wrongs were forgotten and she eagerly hastened 
home to tell Pasquale all about it. 

Unfortunately, Pasquale was not interested. 
The old ways were good enough for him. Any- 
way, he was far too good a Christian to go toa 
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Missione Protestante. He had heard that they 
paid everybody a dollar who went to their meet- 
ings. If they paid her for going, all well and 
good. If not, she had better stay away, or 
Well, she knew what would happen. 

But Marietta came again and again, and what 
was at first little more than a vague superstition 
took form in a simple faith, and she was very 
happy. She knew now what it was that could 
change Pasquale’s hard heart if he could only be 
induced to listen. 

The words of the white-haired pastor were fre- 
quently beyond her comprehension—in fact she 
rarely grasped an idea which he sought to convey. 
It was through Miss Lindsay that the light came, 
and she repaid her by a devotion and confidence 
which were as whole-hearted as they were genuine. 

Thus it came about that one evening when the 
wind lashed the rain into their faces and the streets 
of Little Italy were all but deserted, Isabel Field- 
ing accompanied Miss Lindsay and a young man 
of the mission to Marietta’s home to hold the meet- 
ing as promised. 

The tenement was one of the old, unimproved 
type, which has since disappeared to make room 
for Thomas Jefferson Park. Marietta’s three rooms 
were put to the utmost use, for they accommodated 
not only her own family of six children, but ten 
boarders as well. From end to end of the living- 
room, which was rather longer than it was wide, 
swung a hammock made of barrel staves, inter- 
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twined with strong rope. Upon this the boarders 
slept in relays, some at night and some during the 
day, using the sacks containing their wardrobes 
and other belongings as pillows. 

Several of them were within, and with Pasquale 
were deep in the fascinations of Tocco when they 
arrived. Seated in a circle they had at a given 
signal thrown out their hands, each man extend- 
ing as many fingers as he chose. Then by a 
process of elimination something after the man- 
ner of children playing “ Eeny meeny miny mo,” 
they had chosen a Padrone and a Sotto Padrone, 
a sort of captain and under captain of the game. 
Each man had contributed a share to the pur- 
chase of beer, which in a pail was placed with a 
glass beside the Padrone, who, by the workings 
of the game, could, with the assistance of the 
Sotto Padrone, dispose of it as he chose. 

It was a most exciting game and all-engrossing, 
for who could tell? The Padrone might decide 
to do all the drinking himself, or he might have 
an old score to settle, and somebody, no matter 
how thirsty, might be left out to enjoy only the 
doubtful pleasure of watching the others do the 
drinking. 

Marietta had already gone down several times to 
the saloon on the first floor to have the empty 
pail refilled, for that was her part of the game. 

To Isabel’s unaccustomed eyes the scene was one 
never to be forgotten. The squalid room, lighted 
only by a miserable kerosene lamp; the long ham- 
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mock with its bags of clothing distributed here 
and there; the children huddled in a corner be- 
hind the stove, and above all, the circle of men 
with eyes and ears only for the pail of beer in 
their midst. Every story she had ever heard of 
brigands and the Mafia rushed to her mind with 
startling clearness, and for a moment she was 
almost terror-stricken. 

Marietta excitedly found seats for them, which 
was not an easy matter in the already overcrowded 
room, but the players gave them only a passing 
glance. 

Miss Lindsay told Pasquale why she had come 
and for a moment his inherent politeness struggled 
for expression, but his companions had no curi- 
osity regarding the strangers. A glass of beer 
held aloft in the hand of the Padrone and a ques- 
tion as to whom it should go, recalled his wan- 
dering thoughts and he was lost to any other 
influence. 

Marietta in the background performed a panto- 
mime indicative of deprecation and despair. Her 
gestures put into words would have run something 
like this: “ What would you? They are a lot of 
drunken brutes, beasts, unworthy of your atten- 
tion. You can do nothing with them. Pasquale 
is lost and I am the most unhappy creature alive.” 

Never was there a more unpromising atmos- 
phere for a prayer-meeting, and the young Italian 
urged Miss Lindsay to give it up. After one more 
attempt to gain their attention, Marietta in the 
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meanwhile having returned with another pail of 
beer, they arose to go. Then it was that Katherine 
Lindsay did an unaccountable thing. With her 
hand on the door she paused and looked back at 
the players, and in an instant was in their midst 
with such a look of compassionate appeal as Isabel 
had never before seen even in her face. 

Nearest to her was the scowling countenance of 
one whom they called Tonino, who had not fared 
as well in the apportioning of the beer as he had 
hoped. He was angry, and a long scar across his 
face showed dark in the dim light. On the other 
side of the circle sat Filippo, who so far had been 
ruled out by the Padrone on account of an old 
grudge from some past game. His eyes gloated 
longingly upon the beer, for he was very thirsty. 
Those who had drunken deeply were beginning to 
show the effects of it in a way characteristically 
Italian, by tightened lips, more jealous watchful- 
ness of their fellows, keener sarcasm, and the 
laboured breathing of suppressed passion. 

One by one the attention of the men was drawn 
from their orgy to the slender young woman stand- 
ing among them, with the look of wistful, tender 
pity in her face, and when she asked permission to 
pray with them they all slid to their knees, for- 
getful at last of everything but this strange thing 
that was happening. 

There was one man in the room to whom all 
this made no appeal. It was Filippo, in whom 
thirst was paramount to all other sensations. He 
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had knelt down near the bedroom door a little 
behind the others. Within reach of his hand was 
the brimming pail of beer untouched, and behind 
him was the open door. Who could resist such 
a temptation, or let such an opportunity slip ? 
His eyes glittered with eager anticipation and in 
a moment he had stealthily disappeared behind 
the door and emptied the pail. 

When the men arose from their knees they 
looked softened and impressed. Pasquale told 
Miss Lindsay in subdued tones that he would be 
sure to attend the next meeting at the mission, 
and two or three others were assuring her of their 
intention to do the same when a howl of rage 
from Tonino startled every one. The empty pail 
and the defiant but satisfied demeanour of the cul- 
prit spoke loudly of the theft which had been 
committed. In a moment the room was in pan- 
demonium and the visitors left in most undigni- 
fied haste, leaving a cursing, struggling mass in 
the midst of which were Filippo and Tonino and 
the sinister glitter of cold steel. 

Outside the storm had increased in fury, but the 
war of the elements seemed almost friendly com- 
pared with the struggling human beasts whom 
they had just left. They were sure that murder 
would be committed and that they were the un- 
witting cause of the crime. 

The scene haunted Isabel, until one evening a 
month later, when seated in the mission hall near 
the organ, she saw Marietta from her usual post 
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on the back seat trying by various gestures to con- 
vey some intelligence to Miss Lindsay. Her eyes 
were sparkling with the importance of it, and 
Isabel trembled for the baby in her lap as she 
jumped up and down in her excitement. 

Mr. Cellini, the Waldensian pastor, was a man 
far beyond the capacities of the little mission, but 
he had come to America to be with his children, 
and was doing the work faithfully and well. The 
lesson for the evening was on the lost sheep and 
the tender shepherd, and was made very simple, 
so that even Marietta must have understood some 
of it. After it was over an opportunity was given 
for testimony, and one after another in the 
crowded little hall rose and told their experiences. 
Some preached, some declaimed, but there were a 
few who humbly and quietly told of the change 
that had come into their lives through learning to 
know Jesus Christ. Then a stranger rose and 
startled the congregation by announcing that they 
were now looking upon the worst man in New 
York. After some further information on that 
point he began to describe the scene in Marietta’s 
home. He told of the Tocco game, of the visit 
of the two ladies and the prayer, and finally about 
the man who stole the beer. Turning to Miss 
Lindsay he said, “ Perhaps you don’t know me, 
but I am that man. You may have forgotten, 
Signorina, but the memory of it has haunted me 
ever since. Your face and the words of your 
prayer have followed me night and day, and I 
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know myself to be a miserable, drunken wretch. 
And now if there is anything in this religion you 
talk about that will make me anything but the 
beast I am, I want it.” 

On concluding these words he strode up the 
aisie and threw himself on his knees in front of 
the platform. It was indeed Filippo, and he was 
immediately followed by four others, among whom 
Miss Lindsay recognized Pasquale and Tonino. It 
was a stirring scene, for they entered into this 
search for better things as heartily as they had 
gambled or played Tocco. And not without re- 
sult, for from henceforth they were changed men. 

When they rose from their knees the congrega- 
tion sang very softly, “Take the Name of Jesus 
with you,” led by Miss Lindsay, whose face was 
aglow with triumphant joy and faith. 

Down in the back of the room Marietta’s tears 
were falling like rain on the face of the baby in 
her lap; but through the tears there was shining 
the light of a great happiness. 


XII 
A BELATED CHRISTMAS TREE 


r \HE late fall months passed and then came 
the much heralded night of the Christ- 
mas entertainment. Everybody was there 

and on the tiptoe of expectancy. Long before the 

appointed hour the two parlours which were used 
as Sunday-school rooms were filled to overflowing 
with the children and such of their parents as 
could squeeze in. It was an occasion for the dis- 
play of unwonted finery, for nearly every one had 

a special part in the program. 

The interest centred in the glittering Christmas 
tree with its tinsel and bright ornaments, for be- 
low it and around it were the piles of candy boxes, 
oranges and mysterious packages, each with a 
name attached and suggestive of infinite delight. 

The children had been practising special music 
for weeks, and rendered “ Hark the Herald Angels 
Sing,” “Holy Night,” and other Christmas hymns 
with great credit. 

The one-time River Gang was there, and de- 
lighted the audience with a stirring dialogue, in 
which Luigi expostulated with the rising gener- 
ation for their general flippancy and disobedience 
to parents. Then there were recitations of all 
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grades, from the little tots who could lisp only a 
single line, to the half-grown boys and girls in the 
older classes. 

At last the blissful moment arrived when Miss 
Lindsay announced that the Christmas gifts would 
be distributed, and with the help of Isabel Fielding 
and Mr. Lloyd as distributors, began to call the 
names as she picked up package after package. 

On the back seat, crushed in between a man and 
a woman who were watching proceedings with 
keen interest, were Luigi’s sisters, Rosie and 
Amalia. They had only been to Sunday-school 
once, and that was last Sunday, and they had 
been so late that their names had not been taken. 

They watched with breathless interest as name 
after name was called, and drums, horns and toys 
were given out. Above all they were fascinated 
with the dolls. How beautiful they were, with 
their long flaxen hair and pretty dresses. Some 
of them were baby dolls, dressed in white, and 
others were magnificent ladies, with spangled 
ornaments and flowing trains, such as Rosie and 
Amalia had never even dreamed of. 

Then when all was over there was nothing to do 
but to go home hand in hand, a drooping, pitiful 
little pair. None of the good things had come to 
them—they never did, somehow—and they won- 
dered how it would feel to get a Christmas present 
just once. They had never had one in all their 
lives. 

That night Miss Lindsay could not sleep. There 
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had been little children at the Christmas tree en- 
tertainment who had gone home empty-handed— 
and she had allowed them to go—not knowingly, 
to be sure, for she had not known they were there, 
and they had slipped out with the crowd. Some 
one had told her of them afterwards. There was 
a rule that only those who had been members of 
the Sunday-school or of some class in the Settle- 
ment for two months or longer, should participate 
in the benefits of the tree, but one cannot always 
adhere even to a good rule with a clear conscience. 

Clouds overcast the sky the next morning, and 
a drizzling rain on top of a heavy snowfall made 
the streets slushy and the walking bad. 

The family had moved to the rear rooms of a 
cellar basement, where the sun even in summer 
never penetrated. This morning it was so dark 
that Miss Lindsay had difficulty in finding her way 
to the door, and when she did succeed could see 
nothing at first through the gloom but the bare out- 
lines of the living-room. The children were out, 
but their mother welcomed her effusively, and 
tears came to her eyes when Miss Lindsay undid a 
package containing two little sailor dolls. 

“JT will put them on the tree,” she exclaimed 
joyfully; and for the first time Miss Lindsay be- 
came aware that in the corner was a Christmas 
tree so large that its top bent over, and it was 
standing securely between floor and ceiling with- 
out supports. Some one had thrown it out the 
day after Christmas, the little mother explained, 
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and Luigi had dragged it home. Her husband 
would start to work this week, and perhaps then 
they would be able to decorate it. “ Didn’t it 
look beautiful, anyway ?” 

Upon it in lonely grandeur hung a brass door- 
key, which she pointed to and laughed joyously 
while she tied the sailor dolls upon the highest 
limb she could reach. 

That afternoon when Isabel Fielding’s telephone 
bell rang she recognized Miss Lindsay’s voice at 
the other end, inviting her to another Christmas 
tree celebration after dinner. No, there were no 
details available; it was in the nature of a sur- 
prise, and if she would come to dinner they would 
discuss plans, etc. Her half-questioning consent 
was taken as final ina manner all Katherine Lind- 
say’s own, and she found herself rung off and 
committed to an engagement the full character of 
which she could only guess. 

Their visit to the little family in the cellar was 
a glorious surprise. Rosie and Amalia were at 
home and blissfully happy with their sailor dolls. 
Teresina, the mother, had her hands deep in the 
dough of the bread she was kneading, but every- 
thing else was forgotten when the two visitors set 
to work to trim the tree. There were many ex- 
clamations of rapture as strings of tinsel and pop- 
corn, fluffy cotton angels, glittering balls, candy, 
oranges and—most reckless touch of all—candles 
found their way to the tree. The children were 
delighted, but their joy was as nothing compared 
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with that of the mother. With her arms deep in 
the flour she laughed and cried by turns, and when 
some specially beautiful touch was added to the 
tree she embraced the visitors in turn, exclaiming 
ecstatically, “‘ Nice, nice Santa Claus!” regardless 
of the flour which fell over them in white showers, 
but they were much too happy to take account of 
ruined dresses. 

The tree had been placed in the middle of the 
room, and when everything was in place they 
lighted the candles just for a moment. A dozen 
children from other families had joined the group, 
and they formed a ring around the tree. They 
must have a ceremony of some kind, Miss Lindsay 
said. So they joined hands and sang the only 
hymn that any of the children knew, “ Jesus loves 
me, this I know,” and then in Italian Miss Lindsay 
told them very simply and sweetly the story of 
the Babe of Bethlehem, of the shepherds and the 
stars and the angels. 

Every eye was fixed upon her in rapt attention, 
and as she talked they were no longer in the 
squalid cellar with its draughts and its dampness, 
but out on the hillside under the starlight, listen- 
ing to the song of the angels, and ready to go with 
the shepherds to Bethlehem to worship the Babe. 

When she had finished, Miss Fielding sang very 
softly as one who was beholding a wonderful 
vision, a beautiful Italian pastoral hymn—the 
very story which Miss Lindsay had told, set to 
music, as only she could sing it. 
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It was a scene which the children would never 
forget, and they listened in wide-eyed silence ; but 
it was the little mother who was touched most. 
Standing in the ring about the tree, clasping a 
hand of Rosie and Amalia on either side, the tears 
trickled down her face and she eagerly drank in 
that most beautiful of all stories. 

Then the gifts were distributed and Miss Lind- 
say was thankful that there were enough to go 
around. 

The mother was not forgotten, but she had dis- 
appeared while the two visitors were engaged with 
the children. In a few moments she returned 
with a bottle of cream soda and two or three 
paper bags in her hands, and Isabel became pain- 
fully aware of the fact that they were about to be 
treated to refreshments. It was too late to re 
treat, and she watched with fascinated eyes the 
joyful and excited preparations which fortunately 
Miss Lindsay was oblivious to, surrounded as she 
was by the children. 

Teresina was at once the gracious hostess, filled 
with plans for the entertainment of her guests. 
In excited tones Amalia and her brother Tony 
made her understand that the “Signorine Ameri- 
cane” were not used to drinking from the bottle 
and might not relish it, and Amalia was dispatched 
to a neighbour’s to borrow glasses. Isabel breathed 
more freely when Teresina proceeded to wash 
them at the sink, but sank back in despair when 
she wiped them very carefully inside and out with 
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an apron so dirty that the original colour was a 
matter of conjecture. 

The cork was seized with the usual perversity of 
corks where women are concerned, and absolutely 
refused to “pop.” There was no time-consuming 
search for corkscrews, however, for the hostess 
took hold of the cork with her teeth, and giving it 
a shake such as a cat might give a mouse removed 
it instantly with an ease and dispatch which might 
have excited admiration and envy. Filling the 
glasses, she took a sip from each, and handed them 
to her guests with the grace of a princess. A lit- 
tle bag of peanuts apiece was placed on a chair be- 
tween them and everybody stood around to watch 
them enjoy their repast. 

“If I live to look back to this night I shall al- 
ways think of it as the very happiest time of my 
life,” Isabel said to Miss Lindsay on the way home. 
And the fact that she did live made her ever after 
regard the germ theory as more or less of a myth. 
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XII 


OUT OF THE STORM 


i. “\HE wood-fire in the little library glowed 
and crackled while a wintry storm howled 
out-of-doors. It was the first severe 

storm of the season and the snow had been swirl- 

ing and eddying into drifts all afternoon, making 
it impossible for the children to come to the Set- 
tlement. 

Only a few of the older boys were there, and 
they had spent their time shovelling snow under 
Luigi’s strenuous leadership. When the sidewalk, 
the steps and the area had been cleaned, they 
turned their attention to the back of the house 
with such force that paths ran in all directions 
through the yard. 

Miss Lindsay watched their efforts approvingly, 
and decided to have a part in the unusual program. 
The result was that when the boys had finished 
their task they were invited into the kitchen, now 
restored to its wonted order. Here a table was 
spread with the whitest of linen and the daintiest 
of dishes. No room in the Settlement was more 
attractive than the kitchen, with its old-fashioned 
dresser and its shining range. 

The boys were only dimly conscious of all this. 


What was of more consequence were the piles of 
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snowy biscuit, hot from the oven, the rosy slices 
of ham, the honey in the comb, and the fragrant 
coffee with real cream whipped to a froth. In- 
wardly jubilant, but with a fine show of indiffer- 
ence which would have done credit to the most 
jaded diner-out, they all sat down. Nobody was 
hungry. Giuseppe did not think he could eat any- 
thing, and Billy scarcely ever ate anything, he 
averred. 

Miss Lindsay poured coffee at the head of the 
table, and wondered why boys who had been work- 
ing so hard in the open air should not have better 
appetites. After the second biscuit and the first 
cup of coffee had disappeared, discretion and in- 
difference were flung to the winds, and her wonder 
turned in the opposite direction. For many a year 
that supper stood to the boys as a standard by 
which all other gastronomic feats were measured. 

On the way up-stairs, Giuseppe whispered to 
Patsy, “How does your stomach feel?” (The 
word “stomach” is an interpolation.) 

“ Gee, it’s ’most ready to bust,” confided Patsy. 
“ How’s yours ?” 

“Won’t stretch a bit,” sighed Giuseppe, ecstat- 
ically. 

Besides the members of the gang with whom we 
are already acquainted, there were Tony Belasco, 
a boy of fifteen, who was a sore trial to Miss 
Lindsay, and for whom she found it hard to have 
hope from the fact that his surroundings at home 
were of the worst, and that a peculiar mental twist 
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made it apparently impossible for him to grasp 
moral truth. Also, Phillip and Vincenzo (popu- 
larly known as “ Jimmie’’), brothers, who never 
missed a day from the Settlement. 

Two or three months had elapsed since the 
evening when Mrs. Grahame saw the door close 
behind Luigi and Pietro, shutting them into their 
momentous interview with Miss Lindsay. What 
passed between them she never knew, but from 
that time their devotion and loyalty to her and to 
her little settlement knew no bounds. Not that 
they improved very fast. In fact, progress along 
the line of reform was discouragingly slow—so 
slow that sometimes it seemed no progress at all. 

Pietro’s heart naturally turned to the good and 
the pure as a flower opens to the sun, but it was 
not so with Luigi or with the others. Luigi’s 
strong nature craved action, and the brave and 
heroic, only, appealed to him. He was passion- 
ately fond of reading, which accounted for his 
store of knowledge along certain lines. He was 
fond of recounting the stories he read, and Miss 
Lindsay was made the recipient of many blood- 
curdling stories of adventure. She presented him 
with “ Foster’s Story of the Bible,” which fascinated 
him, and the effect soon became visible in the way 
he jumbled his heroes, “Deadwood Dick and 
David, the James boys and the children of Israel, 
and the two Jesses,” who he explained were Jesse 
James and David’s father. The boys gravely 
weighed the merits of these new heroes, as Luigi 
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read or recounted their adventures. David was a 
favourite, but they did not care for Solomon. The 
story of Gideon and his three hundred fascinated 
them, and the experiences of Daniel and the three 
Hebrew children were sources of much discussion 
and conjecture. In the matter of Daniel’s adven- 
ture with the lions it was voted generally that 
King Darius had no sand in him or he would have 
stuck to Daniel better than he did, and Luigi de- 
clared that if he had been in Daniel’s place when 
he got out of the lions’ den he would have called 
his gang (meaning the three Hebrew children) and 
would have pitched the old duffer in to the lions 
and been done with it. 

The wind shrieked without and blew the snow 
in gusts against the windows as Miss Lindsay and 
the boys gathered in front of the glowing fire- 
place. The boys were in that blissful and recep- 
tive state of mind which comes only under a cer- 
tain happy combination of circumstances—a good 
dinner, a bright fireside and the happy conscious- 
nessofhaving performeda worthy action. Tongues 
were loosed and good-natured banter ran riot. 
The time was past when there was any danger of 
an unpleasant outbreak. They never forgot while 
with Miss Lindsay that she expected them to do 
their best, and they did not disappoint her. They 
were rough without rudeness, and no word passed 
their lips which they would have been ashamed for 
her to hear. 

Most of them preferred the floor, but Billy lux- 
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uriated in the depths of a leather-covered arm- 
chair. 

“T wish it’d snow every day,” he sighed com- 
fortably. 

“ Huh, ’twouldn’t do you no good, for you’d get 
covered up soon, and then how’d you crawl out ?” 
said John. 

“Catch me tryin’ to crawl out! I’d stay right 
here,” replied Billy, snuggling closer into the chair 
and giving his crutch a knowing tap with his one 
foot. 

“How would you like to live where they have 
snow at least five or six months of the year?” 
asked Miss Lindsay. 

“Td like it all right if I could be shovellin’ 
snow all the time,” said Luigi virtuously. 

“You would find it a little harder than your 
work to-day, especially if you were where it gets 
six or eight feet deep sometimes.” 

“ Dat’sal I mean—ouch!” It was Tony, 
stretched almost at full length before the fire, who 
began the sentence which was cut short by a sur- 
reptitious kick in the ribs from Luigi. 

“Perhaps you would like me to tell you some- 
thing about a man who lived in the great Canadian 
Northwest for many years, and who battled with 
many storms, living in Indian camps and travelling 
the great plains, winter and summer?” said Miss 
Lindsay, ignoring the digression. 

The answer came in a chorus, and was unmis- 
takable. “Yes, tell us.” ‘Tell us about the In- 
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dians.” “Tell us about the woods and the prai- 
ries.” 

It was such a story as one might well listen to 
on a winter’s night before a roaring wood-fire. It 
was the story in part of the work of George Mac- 
Dougall in the Saskatchewan country in north- 
west Canada. It told of desperate battles with the 
elements, and long journeys through ice and snow 
by dog team and afoot, in the midst of a frozen, 
snow-covered world, when the missionary, often 
alone, sometimes with one or two Indian compan- 
ions, would make camp and light a fire in some 
sheltered nook; then eat a supper consisting of 
dried buffalo meat, bread being an impossible lux- 
ury; then to sleep, rolled in a blanket, and up 
and away again hours before daybreak, for another 
long run to some Indian camp, where he was ever 
a welcome visitor, speaking their language and 
fully acquainted with all their ways. There were 
famous buffalo hunts in which he joined, for it was 
in the days when the great herds roamed the 
plains, giving to the Indians all the living they 
needed—skins for their tents, clothing, moccasins, 
mittens, cooking utensils and boats, food to eat— 
the only food they knew—bones for knives and 
sinew for thread. 

The boys listened with breathless interest as the 
story moved on under northern skies, where the 
stars like glittering jewels hung wonderfully near, 
and the aurora borealis rustled and crackled across 
the heavens in a thousand fantastic shapes. The 
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sough of the wind through the pines, the lone cry 
of the wolf on a winter’s night, and the swirling, 
eddying snow over the trackless plains. All this 
they saw, and more, for there was ever the strong, 
resolute figure of the man, always moving forward, 
never weary, his heart burning and throbbing with 
love to his Master and to his fellow men, in the 
plague-stricken smallpox camps, caring for the In- 
dians who were dying by the hundreds, or with his 
son standing as mediators between warlike tribes. 

When the last journey was described, and the old 
man, spent with the storms of life and the war of 
the elements, was overcome in a northwest bliz- 
zard, and lay down to die in the snow, far away 
from human habitation, it was not death buta 
hero’s triumph. Then very naturally the story 
turned for a moment to the Master of this valiant 
worker, and told of His great sacrifice for human- 
ity and His willingness to come into human hearts 
and change them until even a coward might be- 
come a hero for His sake. 

Miss Lindsay’s face glowed as she told the tale, 
and she made it wonderfully vivid and appealing. 
Never before had the boys heard anything like 
this. Again Pietro felt the thrill of the moment 
when he had been invited to give his heart to this 
Jesus, and he decided then and there that he would 
do it this time, no matter what happened. But it 
was not he who spoke first. Luigi was sitting on 
the floor beside the fire, and in its glowing depths 
he saw each scene that was depicted, and now his 
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soul was ina tumult. There was trembling anx- 
iety in his voice as he asked: 

“D’you think He’d have anything to do with a 
feller like me?” 

“Indeed He would, Luigi. Why, you are the 
very one He wants,” said Miss Lindsay earnestly. 

“ Would He hear me if I prayed to Him, d’you 
think ? ” 

“T know He would.” 

“ And He wouldn’t let the curse make no dif- 
ference?” 

“Listen, Luigi, and I will read you something 
from the Bible. Here it is: ‘But the Lord thy 
God turned the curse into a blessing unto thee, be- 
cause the Lord thy God loved thee.’ ” 

“ Loved me?” 

“Yes, He loved you so much that He gave His 
only son to die for you, and He loves you so much 
now that no curse can come near you. He has 
promised, don’t you see?” 

Luigi sat gazing into the fire, a thousand new 
thoughts surging through heart and brain. 

“ He only asks you to give yourself to Him and 
let Him come into your heart,” said Miss Lindsay, 
gently. 

“Tll do it, Miss Lindsay, I’ll do it!” he ex- 
claimed, springing to his feet and throwing his 
head back. “Just you tell me how, for I ain’t 
never talked to Him and I don’t know what to 
say.” 

“Me too,” cried Pietro, afraid that he was being 
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left out. “He wants me too, for Mr. Dickinson 
told me.” 

By this time the boys were all on their feet and 
most of them were anxious to be counted in on 
this new departure for the River Gang. 

“He wants you all; every one may come to 
Him,” said Miss Lindsay, her eyes swimming with 
tears, for this was far beyond her expectation. 

The prayers that night would scarcely have 
passed muster in a church session, either for ortho- 
doxy or for grammatical construction, but they 
were straight and sincere. And somehow there 
was scarcely a boy who did not feel the answer 
and who did not know that from that time on he 
was enlisted in the service of a new Master. 

Pietro was full of joy, for ever since Mr. Dickin- 
son had spoken to him months before there had 
been the feeling of something lost out of his life 
which he could not altogether forget. His thin, 
dark face was radiant with a light beautiful to 
see. 

Luigi was silent and humble, which was the 
strongest evidence of a new influence at work, and 
a softened expression had stolen into his hard face. 
Tony did not rise from his knees with the others, 
but knelt with his head buried in his hands. Miss 
Lindsay hesitated and the boys paused, looking for 
some move on his part. A gentle and prolonged 
snore relieved the tension. He had slept through 
it all. 


XIV 
NEWLY ENLISTED 


HEN the boys went out from the bright- 

Ww ness and warmth of the cozy library 

that night into the storm, it was into a 
moral atmosphere but poorly calculated to fan into 
a flame the spark from the Divine anvil which had 
been kindled in their hearts. 

Miss Lindsay watched them from the door until 
they turned the corner, then went back to the fire 
with a sigh, half of happy content for what had 
happened that evening, and half of fear for the 
outcome. Would it be possible for the boys to 
stand firm and true in the midst of the perils 
which surrounded them? She had never deceived 
herself regarding them, for though boys in years 
she was aware that they were men in their ex- 
perience with all that was wrong. Their knowl- 
edge of the seamy side of life had often startled 
her as they poured into her long-suffering ears 
tales of exploits past and prospective. The only 
thing that they did not know about vice, appar- 
ently, was that it was evil. They had only 
thought of it as being wonderfully clever, and had 
been disappointed at Miss Lindsay’s lack of ap- 
preciation of their smartness. Only yesterday 
Luigi had offered to “swipe” enough coal to keep 
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the Settlement supplied for the rest of the winter 
as the gang’s contribution towards paying ex- 
penses. She knew that he was capable of keeping 
his promise had the offer been accepted, for she 
had been an unseen witness one day of his oper- 
ations along that line. Standing at an open win- 
dow on a side street discussing with a district 
nurse the case of a sick child, she had noticed a 
coal cart go rattling by over the cobble-stones. 
The driver was shouting and swearing at the chil- 
dren and push-cart men who obstructed the high- 
way, all unconscious of the fact that a boy was 
lying flat on his back in the middle of the coal be- 
hind him. It was Luigi, kicking and plunging, 
while the coal flew in all directions, only to be 
gathered into bags by half a dozen boys who were 
running behind. 

Luigi’s offer to the Settlement was declined with 
an explanation which he accepted indulgently, 
though not without protest. 

At the corner the boys separated and Luigi and 
Pietro trudged homeward together, paying little 
heed to Tony’s grumbling as he slouched along, 
keeping near to the buildings to protect himself 
from the wind. 

“ Youse fellers make me sick, ’n’ ye won’t ketch 
me goin’ wit’ youse no more,” he growled. 

“Guess ye don’t have to,” replied Luigi, lacon- 
ically, as he rounded and hardened the snowball 
he was fashioning. 

“ What was ye chewin’ about, anyhow ?” 
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“Didn’t ye hear what Miss Lindsay said, ye 
chump ?” 

“Naw, I didn’t hear nuthin’. I went to sleep 
when I got a chanct,” said Tony, with a yawn, 
and turned in at his own doorway followed by a 
couple of snowballs, a. temptation which it was 
neither in nature nor grace to resist sending. 

Luigi’s mind was upon the story he had heard, 
and it took but slight effort on his part to imagine 
that the snow-covered streets were the great plain 
and that the drug store on the next corner, with 
its green and red globes shining through the dark- 
ness, was an Indian camp. He was the noble mis- 
sionary, and the thought filled him with a great 
joy and exultation which he had never known as 
Robin Hood or as one of the many heroes whom 
he had impersonated in his own mind from time 
to time. 

Yes, he would be a missionary, and would brave 
danger and death as this old man had done. 

Pietro’s thoughts were somewhat different, for 
there had come to him a revelation, not so much 
of heroic achievement as of a life so clean and true 
and noble as to be utterly beyond anything he had 
ever dreamed of. That night, in front of the 
glowing fire he had had his vision—the vision which 
was to transform his young life and which he was 
henceforth to follow, even as the Wise Men fol- 
lowed the Star. Instinctively he knew that the 
old street life was a thing of the past and that a 
new and better life had already begun. Mr. 
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Dickinson had said that he might be a brave 
and a good man some day, and that Jesus would 
help him to do it. Now he was sure that the 
prophecy was coming true and that Jesus was 
helping him. He and Luigi said little on the way 
home, but they agreed that this was the most 
wonderful thing that had ever happened to them, 
and promised to stick to each other, no matter 
what befell. 

Luigi’s mother had been ailing for some time, 
though no one had noticed it very much. He had 
never given her a great deal of thought, for devo- 
tion to her interests had not figured largely in his 
home training. It was but natural that she should 
be in the home to wait upon him and to shield him 
from his father’s outbursts of fury, frequently 
turning them upon her own hapless head. There 
was nothing particularly shocking in the thought 
that many times she took the physical punishment 
that should have been his, for no suggestion had 
ever come to him that this was other than right. 

Almost two years ago his father had released 
him from any obligation to do her errands, much 
to his delight. This marked a step in his advance 
to manhood (for what man would be at the beck 
and call of a woman), and saved him from many 
journeys up and down the five flights of stairs be- 
fore they took the cellar apartment. Since then his 
mother had done the errands herself. 

A strange, forbidding man was this father of 
his, feared by his family and cordially hated by 
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his neighbours, with no friends except two or three 
strange companions who dropped in occasionally, 
and who were as taciturn and repellent as himself. 
He rarely talked unless angry and his goings and 
comings were as mysterious to his family as to 
others. People said strange things about him, but 
they said them ina whisper, for the fear of him was 
upon all who knew him. 

He had not seen that his wife was growing pale 
and weak, any more than Luigi had. Anyway he 
had a theory that to encourage women in their 
complaining was like putting a halter around one’s 
own neck, for they would immediately become too 
lazy to be of any use. Then from laziness to in- 
subordination and disobedience was but a step. 

The boys said good-night, and Luigi descended 
the stairs several steps at a time, with a song on 
his lips. He had an overwhelming desire to tell 
some one about his new-found happiness, and 
hoped that his mother was up so that he might 
talk to her about it. He opened the door and was 
startled to find the house crowded with neighbours, 
and a strange doctor writing a prescription at the 
table. A frightened glance into the inner room 
showed him his mother lying on the bed, so white 
and silent that at first he thought she was dead. 
His heart was filled with alarm, and he stood 
rooted to the spot until the doctor, noticing his 
presence, exclaimed in a relieved tone : 

“Ah, here is some one at last who speaks Eng- 
lish—at least I hope you do,” 
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“ What’s de matter wit’? me old woman? Is she 
goin’ to die?” demanded Luigi fiercely, relapsing 
into the street dialect from which Miss Lindsay had 
been diligently trying to extricate him during the 
past few months. 

“* No, of course not,” answered the doctor, cheer- 
fully; “but she must have proper care. I have 
been here for ten minutes, trying to explain about 
these medicines, but no one understands a word of 
English. In the first place, is there any one here 
who knows enough to look after your mother ?” 

As he spoke he looked inquiringly at the women 
who crowded the room to suffocation. They were 
full of noisy sympathy, but no one seemed to know 
what to do. The result of his scrutiny was not 
very satisfactory, for he continued thoughtfully : 

“¥ believe you will do better than any of them. 
There is nothing to do but to see that she gets her 
medicines regularly, and that she is kept perfectly 
quiet. It will never do in the world to have all 
these people in here ; no one must be in the room, 
but those who are taking care of her.” 

“T can’t chase ’em,” said Luigi, gloomily. 

“Then your mother must go to the hospital, for 
if there is a crowd of people like this in the room 
she will die, that is all.” 

Luigi listened as one stunned, and dimly won- 
dered if he were asleep or awake, though mechan- 
ically he noted every detail of the directions given 
by the doctor, who shivered as he put on his over- 
coat. 
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“T should advise you to have a fire here if pos- 
sible,” he said, glancing at the cold hearth. “I 
shall look in to-morrow. Good-night.” 

The neighbours breathed more freely when he 
had gone. They were full of genuine sympathy for 
the stricken woman, but this grim American doc- 
tor had a discouraging way of frowning upon 
noisy demonstrations of affection in a sick-room. 
Now they crowded around the bed, patted the 
patient’s cheeks, loudly calling her name, pulled 
open her eyelids to make her look at them, and 
playfully shook her in the bed, to arouse her from 
her lethargy. It was the very kindest thing they 
knew to do, for why should they allow the sick 
one to pass into unconsciousness if they could pre- 
vent it ? 

Beside the table where the smoky oil-lamp was 
emitting its foul light Luigi was looking at the 
prescriptions in dismay. His father had been away 
since yesterday and would probably not return for 
another day or two. There was no money in the 
house he was sure, for Antonio never left any 
more than sufficient for one or two days’ needs at 
a time. Twenty-five cents a day he considered 
ample provision for ordinary occasions ; only upon 
feast days or special holidays did he depart from 
this rule. There were probably a few pennies 
hidden away somewhere as a beginning for his 
share in the “ feast of Our Lady of Mount Carmel ” 
months hence, but he did not know where they 
were and he knew that his mother would not tell 
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him, even if conscious, for she would not touch it 
even to save her own life. 

“Are you going for the medicine, Luigi?” 
asked a voice at his side. 

It was Margherita, a pretty little northern Ital- 
ian girl of thirteen, a constant attendant at the 
Settlement, who, with her father and mother, lived 
on the floor above. She had come in unnoticed 
and her bright eyes were filled with tears as she 
glanced from the boy to the still form on the bed 
and back again to the prescriptions in his hands. 

“Give them to me,” she exclaimed impulsively. 
“JT will go to the drug store and get it for you.” 

“*Twouldn’t be no good,” he answered bitterly, 
throwing the slips on the table. “I ain’t got a 
cent, and what’s a feller to do widout money, I’d 
like to know ?” ; 

“No money? Gracious, that’s fierce!” and 
Margherita knitted her pretty eyebrows at this 
dilemma. “I wish—oh, wait a minute! I know 
now what [’ll do. Ill be back right away.” 

Luigi stared after her as she whisked out of the 
room, calling all this back to him as she went. 

In a moment she returned with a bundle of 
pennies and small change done up in a handker- 
chief. 

“This is from my bank,” she explained breath- 
lessly. ‘Now where’s them papers, till I get the 
medicine.” 

“But—but you oughtn’t to take your money,” 
objected Luigi lamely. 
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“Yes I ought to, too. Guess you don’t know 
about our Sunshine Club over to Miss Lindsay’s. 
We have a motto, ‘Not for ourselves, but for 
others.’ I guess that means my money, don’t 
ites 

Luigi had no answer to this. He knew nothing 
about the club nor its motto, but Margherita’s en- 
thusiasm was very convincing and there seemed 
no other way to get the medicine for his mother. 

Never had he faced such responsibility as that 
which confronted him that night, when one by 
one the neighbours had departed, leaving him 
alone in the miserable, fireless room to watch over 
his mother, who was now tossing and moaning in 
the delirium of fever. 

His little sisters were asleep on another bed, 
fully dressed, which was nothing unusual, for 
night and day were alike as far as clothes were 
concerned to many of the families in the old 
tenement. 

For a long time he stood looking at the worn 
and flushed face on the pillow, while such a flood 
of tenderness and longing filled his heart as he 
had never known in all his life before. Then 
he did an unheard-of thing. With his hand he 
stroked the black tresses from her forehead and 
stooped and kissed her. It was as though the act 
called her back from the far unknown, for slowly 
she opened her eyes and for one brief instant was 
conscious. 

“ Luigino mio,” she whispered wonderingly, in 
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a voice so faint that he would not have heard the 
endearing name had he not been so close. 

“ Mama mia, what is it? Tell me what is the 
matter with you!” he exclaimed in an agony of 
anxiety, but her eyes had closed again and she 
paid no heed, though he put his face close to hers 
and called her loudly and more loudly. 

Never had he felt so alone, and a thousand 
things crowded into his thoughts: his mother’s 
love for him and his own indifference to her com- 
fort and her wishes; his father’s brutal treatment 
of her; and last of all it came to him how utterly 
worn she had been during these last weeks. 

That she was going to die he did not doubt for 
an instant, and life looked a desolate stretch be- 
fore him without his mother, as he stood there. 
He had suddenly grown up and was burdened 
with a weight of responsibility. His mother 
needed his help and protection and he clenched 
his fists as he thought of his father, with feelings 
which were dangerously akin to hatred. 

Just then there came before him vividly the 
scene of the early evening around the fire in Miss 
Lindsay’s little library, and he could hear her voice 
thrilling with the words, “ And the Lord thy God 
loved thee.” 

Could he not pray here and now? he thought, 
and was on his knees beside the bed at the first 
suggestion. 

“Oh, God,” he prayed, “if ye don’t mind I'd 
like ye to make me mother well. Say—if ye 
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do, I’ll take care of her, I will fer fair, ’n’ I won’t 
care a hang fer the old man. Amen.” 

He felt comforted after that, and curled himself 
up at the foot of the bed determined to stay awake 
all night. While he was still thinking of this, it 
seemed to him, he opened his eyes and it was 
broad daylight. A loud knocking at the door 
awakened him and he got down from his cramped 
position stiff and sore with the cold, to find Mar- 
gherita at the door with a pot of hot coffee and a 
couple of rolls tucked under her apron. 


‘ 


XV 
DON FILIPPO 


in full force, triumphantly ushering in Donna 

Rosina, the acknowledged wise woman of that 
particular neighbourhood and a notable figure in 
Little Italy, one whose opinions upon any subject 
had all the weight of a decision handed down by 
a presiding judge. She was an authority on mat- 
ters of convention in every phase of life, but being 
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‘a strict conservative was not a particular favourite 


with the younger generation. Having somehow 
escaped all the softening influences of life she was 
harsh and loud and exceedingly domineering. 
The little village in Calabria where she was born 
set her standard for manners and morals, and in 
the matter of dress she had not yielded a hair’s 
breadth to the allurements of the land of her 
adoption. She wore the same massive gold hoops 
in her ears that her grandmothers had worn from 
time immemorial, the same bright-hued kerchief of 
softest cashmere was draped picturesquely on top 
of her head, and her skirt fashioned of yards and 
yards of purple woolen goods with a green band 
near the bottom was cut to show the regulation 
two inches of home-manufactured stocking. There 
161 
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was always a stocking in the making and Donna 
Rosina never went any where without her knitting. 
She had it in her hand when she bore down upon 
Luigi and his hapless home that morning just after 
the doctor had made his early visit. 

“Aha! It isan American doctor we have here 
—a grand American doctor!” she jeered, as she 
made her way through the group of women to the 
bed. “I met him coming out of the door. Per 
Bacco, it’s a pretty price he will be charging, I'll 
swear.” 

The women nodded their heads and groaned in 
concert at this assault on their enemy, the brisk, 
businesslike doctor who so plainly disapproved of 
their presence in the sick-room. 

Luigi quailed under her sarcasm, but answered 
defiantly in Italian: “You don’t know who 
youre talking about. He’s the best doctor in 
New York.” 

Donna Rosina was turning the heel in her stock- 
ing and she paused to count stitches before reply- 
ing. 

“Well, well. You don’t mean it,” she said 
finally, “and may I ask, my fine youth, how much 
you pay this magnificent professor ?” 

“JT don’t know anything about it ; my father is 
not home yet,” he replied sullenly. 

“Um-m, don’t find out then until you have to. 
But let me see the medicine ; I’ll very soon tell you 
how good he is.” 

She turned the bottle round and round judi- 
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ciously, held it up to the light with the air of a 
practised critic and shook it violently, while the 
women waited expectantly for her verdict. It 
was not forthcoming, however, until she had taken 
out the cork and drank a copious draught. 

“ Bah!” she ejaculated and spat disgustedly into 
the fire. ‘ Diavolo, but that is rank poison and 
it is killing the woman. It’s a mercy I came in or 
she would certainly have died from taking that 
filthy stuff.” 

The neighbours groaned in horror. 

“What a wretch!” they exclaimed. “We 
knew there was something wrong with that 
man.” 

“ How much worse she looks this morning,” re- 
marked one with a sorrowful shake of her head. 

“Tt is the medicine,’ affirmed another confi- 
dently. 

“ He has the name of being a great doctor,” ob- 
jected the little woman who had been instrumental 
in sending for him the evening before. 

“That’s all lies,” asserted Donna Rosina scorn- 
fully, while she put aside her knitting the better 
to give force to her words. “I want you all to 
pay attention,” she commanded. ‘“ You are noth- 
ing but a lot of dolts or you would know that a 
man who can’t speak a word of Italian is no good 
to cure the Italians when they’re sick. How can 
he tell what’s the matter with them? It stands 
to reason that he can’t.” 

The women nodded a chorus of assent and even 
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Luigi could find no answer to this specious rea- 
soning. 

“JT know them,” she continued oracularly ; 
“they’re all alike, ordering the windows to be 
opened in a sick-room and keeping people’s friends 
away from them, as though anybody wanted to be 
alone when they are sick. There is my cousin 
Don Filippo, now. Where could you find a better 
doctor than he is? Why, it’s wonderful the cures 
he makes, and yet he only charges you twenty-five 
dollars ; let the sickness be long or short, you pay 
him no more.” 

“ And no less,” interjected the little woman who 
had defended the American doctor. 

“Certainly, no less. Why should he?” she 
snapped; “but these outrageous Americans, no- 
body knows what they are going to charge, with 
their fresh air and their milk. Mariza! but it 
makes me sick to think of it,” and Donna Rosina 
spat into the fire again. “ How can anybody get 
well without good wine and strong food to 
strengthen them, and the company of their friends 
to cheer them up? What nonsense!” 

How much longer Donna Rosina would have 
continued would be difficult to say had not her 
oration been cut short by the entrance of Luigi’s 
father, who paused in the doorway in angry aston- 
ishment at the sight of so many visitors. A 
glance at his face sufficed to show Luigi that he 
was in one of his worst moods, and he trembled 
for the possible consequences of this commotion. 
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With an oath Antonio strode towards the bedroom 
while most of the women tiptoed out, only anxious 
to get away from contact with the man whom 
they all hated and feared. One look at the face 
on the pillow showed him how utterly beyond the 
reach of his anger was the one who had borne the 
brunt of his cruelty all these years, and he turned 
his wrath upon Luigi, demanding an explanation 
of this unusual condition of affairs. 

Donna Rosina was not of those who allowed 
personal antipathies to stand in her way when she 
had a point to gain. She cared nothing for An- 
tonio’s wrath. He was the head of the house and 
it was but natural that he should have his say. 
Then there was always her knitting to fall back 
on, and she drew it from the sheath at her side 
and seated herself beside the one window which 
afforded any light, content to wait. There was 
an uncomfortable half hour for Luigi and his 
sisters and then Donna Rosina’s opportunity came. 
It was a triumphant testimony to her diplomacy 
that before another hour had passed Don Filippo 
bustled in to take charge of the case. He guar- 
anteed a swift recovery and swept the existing 
medicines into the garbage pail. The treatment 
had all been wrong, he asserted, as was but natural 
from an inexperienced man. As for himself, he 
had treated hundreds, yes, thousands of such cases 
and had always been successful. Then his fee; 
why, it was nothing at all. A paltry twenty-five 
dollars, which was in reality giving his valuable 
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services away free. Of course it must be paid in 
advance, which was but right, and as soon as it 
was paid he would set to work to effect a cure. 

Through the long days and nights that followed 
the house was in a turmoil. Donna Rosina settled 
herself as mistress of ceremonies, doing with An- 
tonio what no one else had ever succeeded in doing, 
with the result that there was food in abundance. 
Much of her time was spent in broiling and brew- 
ing over the stove, preparing savoury meals, of 
which she ate the larger share. Don Filippo fre- 
quently condescended to accept the hospitality she 
proffered when Antonio was absent, while the 
patient was a secondary consideration, and showed 
no improvement but steadily grew worse. 

Don Filippo, like his cousin, had not taken 
kindly to the ways of the new country. In the 
beginning of his career in New York there had 
been a slight hitch in the matter of his obtaining 
a license to practise medicine. It had never been 
adjusted, and he had grown caustic and censorious 
towards everything American. Not that the want 
of official recognition caused him to altogether hide 
his light under a bushel. One must live, and so 
little had the lack of a license affected him that he 
was in danger of forgetting that one was legally 
necessary in the state of New York. He had 
been wary at first, but grew bolder as time went 
on and no trouble followed. His patients were 
chiefly from his native place in Calabria and were 
obtained largely through the efforts of his cousin 
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Donna Rosina. He conversed a great deal when 
he had an audience of his compatriots to listen 
and admire, but it was from the dizzy heights of 
one who has instruction to impart and nothing to 
learn. He never descended to ordinary conver- 
sation, and used many technical terms of the mean- 
ing of which his listeners were ignorant but which 
sounded very imposing and impressed them ac-. 
cordingly. 

At first Luigi’s spirits rose at the thought of the 
speedy cure which was to be effected and the re- 
moval of heavy responsibility from his shoulders, 
Margherita came in frequently and brightened the 
room with her presence, though she scolded quietly 
regarding the two who had taken such complete 
possession of the household. She disliked Donna 
Rosina and distrusted Don Filippo, much to Luigi’s 
surprise. Miss Lindsay came a number of times 
and was puzzled, but they told her that an ex- 
ceptionally clever physician was in charge of the 
case. There were many things in the treatment 
of which she disapproved, but she had grown ac- 
customed to that in her visits to the sick and did 
not always blame the doctor. She was also almost 
helpless in regard to any change in the mode of 
treatment, for she knew that in most cases it was 
a matter of iron-bound custom which few had the 
courage to transgress. While in health one might 
live in almost total disregard of the rights of 
others ; but, let him once fall ill and his bedside be- 
came for the time the social centre for all. his 
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friends and he must not so much as blink an eye- 
lash to show that their presence was not health 
and medicine to him. 

One afternoon when the children were dismissed 
from play she decided to visit the stricken home. 
It chanced that Donna Rosina had spent most of 
the afternoon preparing the most delicious orecchi 
di prete (priest’s ears) out of a thin sheet of mac- 
aroni dough and had cooked them with a savoury 
sauce and Roman cheese in a way which Don 
Filippo approved exceedingly. Antonio was not 
there; in fact, his wife’s illness made little differ- 
ence in his habits of coming and going. When 
Miss Lindsay arrived Don Filippo with his coat 
off was well launched on his second copious plate- 
ful of macaroni. It was a most inauspicious 
moment. He had heard much about this Ameri- 
can “teacher” who was dealing out advice with 
a free hand and interfering unwarrantably in sick- 
rooms. She should be made to understand with 
whom she had to deal if he should ever meet her. 
Now, with his coat off and his mouth full of 
macaroni—all of which was not in his mouth, in 
fact—it was difficult to assume the proper attitude 
of dignified reserve. He was a small man with a 
general down-at-heel appearance, and Miss Lind- 
say was not a little astonished to learn that this 
ludicrous figure was the wonderful medico of 
whom she had heard so much. Going to the bed- 
side she saw, what must be patent to every one, 
that Teresina was dying. 
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“A most complicated case and one requiring 
very close watching. That is why I am staying 
here this evening,’ commented Don Filippo, who 
with his coat had resumed his wonted manner. 

“What treatment are you giving her?” she 
asked briefly. 

Don Filippo smiled deprecatingly. “It would 
give me great pleasure to explain my treatment to 
a lady of such unusual intelligence,” he said with 
a profound bow, “but the lay mind is scarcely 
fitted to follow the intricacies of a case of this kind.” 

“ Perhaps not, but in that case you will pardon 
me, I am sure, if I send to your assistance a dis- 
trict nurse who will see that your orders are carried 
out intelligently,” she replied quietly. 

“T require no one to carry out my orders but 
my cousin here,” he said stiffly. 

“T fear that I will have to insist. Your patient 
is very ill and it is but right that she should have 
all the help we can give her,” she answered de- 
cidedly. 

Don Filippo was growing excited, and the truth 
began to dawn upon Miss Lindsay. She had 
heard of Don Filippo and his kind and now she 
wondered that she had been so stupid as not to 
have thought of it before. 

“Your patient is dying,’ she said, “and may 
I ask who will sign the death certificate ?” 

Don Filippo’s face blanched with his emotion. 
“Do you suppose that I cannot do it?” he de 
manded. 
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“Tam afraid you cannot,” she answered, “and 
what is more you have been laying yourself open 
to heavy punishment for practising medicine with- 
out a license.” 

The little man drew himself up to his full 
height, though he could not meet the eyes of his 
accuser. 

“You do not know who I am,” he exclaimed 
haughtily. “I have Italian diplomas worth a 
dozen of the cheap trash held by the quacks in 
American. Why I am a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of x 

“Tt does not matter what university you are 
a graduate of so long as you are not licensed to 
practise here,” she interrupted coldly, “and my 
advice to you now is to leave as quickly as you 
can, for I am going to send for a doctor at 
once.” 

Don Filippo was furious and his cousin was 
boldly insolent, but there was a suspicious alacrity 
to be off manifest in them both. With many 
threats of vengeance and appeals to heaven to 
witness their wrongs they departed, slamming 
the door behind them and leaving a quiet and sad 
little group in the cellar room. 

Luigi had been a silent and astonished listener 
to the conversation. He had heard so much 
during the past few days of Don Filippo’s supe- 
riority as a physician that it had not occurred to 
him to doubt that his mother was receiving the 
very best medical skill available. Now it seemed 
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as though the bottom had suddenly dropped out 
of things generally and he knew the truth. 

The doctor who was called could do nothing 
and it was merely a matter of time. Miss Lindsay 
remained with Luigi, and together they watched 
through the long hours of the night while Mar- 
gherita’s mother came and went from time to 
time. It was a desolate scene for a sick-room. 
The walls were damp and there was a chill which 
even the brisk fire in the stove could not dispel. 
Luigi’s face had lost all its hardness and was 
almost noble in its earnestness. 

Teresina died just as the streets were awaking 
to renewed life, and in the gray dawn of the 
winter morning the neighbours came in with sub- 
dued footsteps and hushed voices. There was no 
uncertainty in their demeanour, for custom in the 
matter of funerals and mourning was well defined. 
The quiet which was denied in life was absolute 
now, and preparations were begun for an elaborate 
funeral. Even Antonio agreed to that. 

The walls of the living-room with their oozing 
dampness were draped with alternate widths of 
black velvet and cheap lace curtains, the velvet 
bearing appropriate designs in gold braid. 
Windows and doors were entirely covered with 
the drapery, the only means of lighting the room 
being the tall candles at the head of the purple 
casket. 

When the undertaker asked if a band should 
be included in the items for the funeral, Luigi’s 
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heart stood still. His mother ought to have a 
band at her funeral but his father would never 
say “yes” to such a proposition. Why should 
he when she had never had anything she wanted 
in life, and had died from neglect as much as 
from anything else? He felt sure that he had 
not heard aright when his father agreed to the 
proposition. There was a great deal of comfort 
in the thought that she would be suitably buried 
any way. 

When the day came the most ornate hearse 
in Little Italy carried the elaborate purple casket 
to the grave, while a red-coated band discoursed 
solemn funeral marches from the house to the 
ferry, and no one saw the incongruity when they 
turned from the funeral cortége at the ferry house, 
where their engagement ended, and marched gaily 
back playing “ There’ll be a hot time.” 

When it was all over Antonio coldly announced 
his intention of placing Rosie and Amalia in an 
institution and leaving the city. Luigi was old 
enough to support himself and need not be a 
burden upon him any longer; a program which 
he carried out without delay. 


XVI 
TONY’S PROMISE 


P NAHE years that followed were busy and 
happy ones to Luigi. He had never been 
quite so content as during that time, 

when, dependent upon his own efforts for support, 

he occupied the little room in Margherita’s home 
and learned for the first time what a real home 

_ might be. 

Pietro and Billy were in school, working hard 
to make up the time frittered away during the 
old outlaw days, aided in their studies by Mr. 
Lloyd and others. Their fathers were willing to 
make the necessary sacrifices that they might 
have all the education that this free country 
afforded, and they both aspired to going to 
college some day. Luigi did his best to keep up 
by attending evening school. His days were 
spent as office boy in Giovanni Silva’s Italian 
bank, a position which he had held for two 
years. At first his work had been cleaning 
floors and windows and running on ordinary 
errands; but of late, thanks to his attendance at 
evening school, he was able to do some writing 
and bookkeeping and had even been entrusted 
with large sums of money. It had not all been 
easy and there had been times when the desire 
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to be free for the old wild life was almost irresist- 
ible. At those times Pietro’s companionship was 
a steady safeguard, for in him the newer and 
better life had entirely obliterated any desire for 
the old. 

The boys’ club had. gone on and increased in 
membership and in interest. Luigi was still its 
president and it included not only the entire 
one-time River Gang but many members of the 
First Avenue gang as well. Gymnastics and 
athletic sports still held first place in its pro- 
ceedings, but it had a literary circle and glee 
club as side issues. 

There was one boy upon whom all the in- 
fluences for good seemed to have no effect and 
he was a sore puzzle to Miss Lindsay. Tony 
Belasco’s home life was debasing in that his 
father absolutely refused to work, and his mother 
spent her time devising schemes to hoodwink the 
various charitable agencies into giving her what 
she demanded. Though Tony’s mentality was 
low, it was abnormally developed along certain 


lines. He had imbibed the idea of getting some- — 


thing for nothing and as strongly objected to 
working for a living as his father did. Of late 
he had taken to anonymous letter-writing as a 
means Of amusement and possible profit, much to 
the disgust of the boys whom he took into his 
confidence. 

It was one of the sore trials of Tony’s life 
that the habits of the River Gang had changed, 
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and though he refused to separate himself from 
their company, he never ceased to grumble at the 
new order of things. 

One day Luigi was threading his way through 
the crowded streets intent upon an important 
errand. Reposing safely in his inside pocket 
was a large sum of money which he was taking 
to a contractor with whom it was pay-day. It 
was a larger sum than he had ever been en- 
trusted with before and he felt that he would not 
breathe freely until the packet was deposited 
safely with its rightful owner. It was spring 
time and the streets were swarming with people 
basking in the sunshine. Happy voices mingled 
with the merry strains of the street pianos and 
Luigi whistled an accompaniment to the lively 
tune as he hurried along. Turning from the 
avenue into a side street he was arrested by hear- 
ing his name called in a half whisper accom- 
panied by eager hisses from the direction of some 
garbage barrels on the curb. Stopping to inves- 
tigate he saw Tony’s face peeping from among 
the barrels by which he was surrounded. 

“Here, y’ old mut!” he exclaimed excitedly. 
“ Git in here quick, dere’s lots 0’ room.” 

“What d’ you want ?” asked Luigi impatiently. 
He was in no mood for a tilt with Tony. 

“Come here ’n’ Ill tell ye. Nobody’ll see ye 
here; come on!” 

“T won’t do it. What d’ you want anyway ? 
Hurry up; I can’t wait.” 
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“Sure you kin wait. Say, keep yer eye skinned 
for Muldoon; d’ you see him in a wagon ?” 

Luigi glanced up the street and saw “ Molly” 
mounted in an undertaker’s wagon driving slowly 
by with a perplexed look on his face, peering 
anxiously out of his one eye at the doors and up 
to the windows as he passed. 

“Sure, Isee him. What’s he after?” he 
answered crossly. 

“After? He’s after a corp, see?” and Tony 
held his nose while he went off into a prolonged 
fit of suppressed laughter. 

“G wan, you’re crazy. I don’t see nothing 
funny about that.” 

“You don’t, hey? Well I do. Ain’t you got 
on to how chesty Muldoon’s got since he went to 
work for de undertaker—always chewin’ about de 
corp he’s got to look after? Well, he got a letter 
askin’ him to come at ten o’clock to tend toa corp. 
Den Pierre, de Frenchy, got a letter too, askin’ 
him to bring twenty dollar wort of flowers to 
de same place at ten o’clock. Say dey didn’t doa 
ting but git in each udder’s way,” replied Tony 
shaking with the enjoyment of it. 

“Tl bet a cent you wrote them letters, you 
chump!” exclaimed Luigi, and with his foot up- 
set two of the garbage barrels. 

“Here, you stop dat,” cried Tony, and arranged 
his barricade carefully once more before answering. 
“Sure, I wrote ’em,” he said complacently. “I 
got ’em clean crazy; gosh, it was fierce!” 
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“Hope they knock the stuffin’ out o’ you,” 
called Luigi back at him as he hurried away after 
giving the nearest barrels another tip. 

The undertaker’s wagon drove away and Tony 
crawling out from his entrenchment gazed uncer- 
tainly after Luigi’s rapidly disappearing form and 
then turned slowly and slouched off in the op- 
posite direction. He was delighted with the 
amount of fun he had got out of this and he was 
speculating upon the returns yet to come in from 
several other letters which he had written, when 
turning the corner he found himself face to face 
with Miss Lindsay. 

“Good-morning, Tony,” she said, pleasantly. 
“T am very glad I met you. Just step in herea 
moment; I want to speak to you.” 

An open doorway led into a wide hall and Miss 
Lindsay stepped inside followed by Tony. 

“T want to ask you about something I have 
here,” she said, taking a letter out of her reticule. 
“ Please read it and tell me if you know anything 
about it.” 

Tony took the letter awkwardly, at the same 
time stupidly wondering which, the front or back 
door, would afford the quickest egress. The letter 
was addressed to the manager of a large fresh air | 
home, and he did not need to look inside to know 
that it contained a modest request for accommoda- 
tion in the home for himself and brother for the 
entire summer. The boys were good Christians, 
the letter said, and were cruelly persecuted by 
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their parents on that account, and it was signed 
“Katherine Lindsay,” in a crude but not alto- 
gether unsuccessful imitation of Miss Lindsay’s 
signature. Tony had counted greatly on the out- 
come of that letter, considering it one of his 
proudest efforts. Three years before he had spent 
two never-to-be-forgotten weeks at Valley Farm, 
with its wide, cool rooms, its bathing pool, its hay 
rides, and above all its abundant supply of food 
and delicious milk. Miss Lindsay’s name he 
thought was suflicient to obtain for him the privi- 
lege of spending the summer in that most desirable 
spot. Now as he stood looking blankly at the 
letter in his hand and shifting uneasily from one 
foot to the other, the vision faded and he was con- 
scious only of the accusing eyes into which he 
dared not look. 

“Why did you do it, Tony?” The question 
came quietly and gently, for she felt very pitiful 
towards this overgrown degenerate of her flock. 
“Why did you not speak to me about it?” she 
urged. 

“Cause you’d a tried to find work for me,” h 
mumbled. 

“Tell me why you dislike work so?” 

“T hate it, ’n’ I ain’t goin’ to work, never.” 

“ How do you expect to live?” 

“Tl live all right, no fear. Me fadder don’t 
work ’n’ you bet I won’t. Dey ain’t no use 0’ 
you findin’ me a job, Miss Lindsay, for I won’t 
take it.” 
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“T could not find you work, for I could not rec- 
ommend you. I did that two or three times and 
you proved unworthy.” 

“Gosh, Miss Lindsay, dat was a fierce job you 
got me wit de farmer—me hand had a blister, 
honest it had.” 

' “Yes, but that was not as bad as the blisters on 
your feet after walking thirty miles to get home 
when you ran away from the farm.” ‘ 

“Dat was nuttin, but de blister on me hand was 
fierce.” 

» “Then you remember that I found you a situa- 
tion as messenger boy, and you failed to deliver 
telegrams and were discharged.” 

_ “Sure, I know, so dey ain’t no use me tryin’ to 
work. Say, can’t I go to de Valley Farm, Miss 
Lindsay ?” 

“Not by any means.- You were too old when 
I sent you three years ago, and they made an ex- 
ception only because I made a special request. 
But, Tony, that is not the question. Whose name 
is signed to that letter ? 

& .ours.” 

“Who wrote it ?” 

“cc Me.” 

“Do you know how wrong that was?” 

“T tought I did it good.” 

“ You have no right to sign any one’s name but 
your own to a letter.” 

“T didn’t mean no harm.” 

“Tony, listen to me. If you keep on in this 
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way you will surely end up in prison; that is 
always the end of those who sign other people’s 
names. There is really no other place but prison 
for you.” 

Tony straightened his hulking form and took 
his hands out of his pockets while he stepped 
nearer to Miss Lindsay and said in an impressive 
tone: 

“Miss Lindsay, I’ll make yer a promise.” 

“What is it, Tony ?” 

“ll make yera promise. It’s dis. If I go to 
prison dey’ll have to take me dere. I'll never go 
of me own free will.” 

Tony wasalert and triumphant. He had solved 
the difficulty, and Miss Lindsay turned hopelessly 
away. 


XVII 
THE BLACK HAND 


| UIGI deposited the packet of money with 


the contractor and returned to the bank 
with a light heart, glad that his errand 
had been accomplished so successfully. There was 
a certain exultation in the thought that he was 
worthy of such an important trust and he walked 
with his head high and his shoulders thrown back 
with the air of aman who could look the whole 
world inthe face. Giovanni Silva’s bank occupied 
a prominent corner on the avenue and was notice- 
able for its great plate glass windows covered 
with ornate gilt lettering, setting forth the 
various lines of activity entered into by the bank. 
Besides a general banking business, steamship and 
railroad tickets were sold, money was forwarded 
to Italy, Italian money was exchanged for Ameri- 
can and vice versa. Labourers were sent to rail- 
road constructors and other large contractors all 
over the country, and competent legal advice for 
all emergencies was given—for a consideration. 
Besides the office boy there were two clerks and a 
young woman relative of Giovanni. 
Not so many years before Giovanni Silva had 
begun life in New York as janitor in a tenement- 
181 
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house. By careful management he had succeeded 
in leasing a large tenement, and then another and 
another, subletting them, at largely increased 
profit, until he had saved enough to buy property 
outright. 

The bank was of comparatively recent date as 
an institution and had been prosperous from the 
start. Silva was a large, stout man, a little in- 
clined to be pompous at times, but with a genial, 
protective air while dealing with his clients which — 
won for him the devotion of the Italians, and, in- 
cidentally, large profits. He never made illegiti- 
mate gain of his poorer fellow countrymen, how- 
ever, but frequently helped them over hard places. 

While Luigi spent his time cleaning windows 
and floors and running on simple errands for the 
bank and for Mrs. Silva up-stairs, he saw only this 
side of the business and was impressed with 
Silva’s open-hearted kindness. Now, however, 
much of his time was spent in attending to the 
English correspondence and other writing and he 
was not a little puzzled. 

There was the case of Pasquale Serrata, a young 
bricklayer, who, through some oversight on the 
part of the American contractor by whom he was 
employed, fell from a scaffolding and crushed his 
foot. 

“You must sue them,” said Giovanni Silva to 
Pasquale’s brother Antonio. 

Antonio shrugged his shoulders and made a 
helpless gesture. 
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“ How can we do that ?” he asked despairingly. 
“We are ignorant Italians and know nothing 
about law. They could do what they liked with 
us. Besides they gave him three weeks’ wages.” 

“He ought to have five thousand dollars,” said 
Silva nodding his head impressively. 

“ Misericordia! It would be madness to think 
of it; they would not give us five thousand 
centesimi. Anyway his foot is not so m” 

Silva stopped him with a sudden gesture. “Say 
no more about that,” he exclaimed, “ but tell me 
if you have any hope at all of recovering damages 
from the firm ?” 

“ None, Signore, none at all.” 

“Tf I could get twenty-five hundred for you 
would you be satisfied ? ” 

“ You jest.” 

“On the contrary, I am very much in earnest. 
If yeu and Pasquale will’ keep your mouths shut, 
and will say only what I tell you to, I will 
recover damages from the firm, only I shall 
claim every dollar that is awarded over twenty- 
five hundred. Do you agree to it?” 

“T am your servant; command me. As for 
Pasquale, I will try and get him over to see you, 
right away.” 

“Not a bit of it. He must not stir out of the 
house until I tell:him to. Has he had a doctor ?” 

“Only the ambulance surgeon who was called 
when he fell.” 

“Good. I will send a doctor to see him to- 
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morrow. Then we will have Bernstein take 
charge of the case. Only no talking, remember 
—not a word to any one.” 

“T shall remember, and a thousand thanks to 
you. You are truly the poor man’s friend.” 

Silva slapped him genially on the back. “It is 
nothing, nothing at all,” he said. “These sharks 
are fleecing my poor fellow countrymen right and 
left and I like to give them a dose of their own 
medicine once in a while, that is all.” 

“ You are an angel of God.” 

“Oh, well, as to that,” began Silva modestly, 
“of course no one else would have taken the same 
interest, but you and Pasquale must back me up 
init. If you go babbling around we will lose the 
case and there will not be a dollar in it for any 
one.” 

“We will be as silent as the grave,” Antonio 
promised earnestly and was dismissed with a 
patronizing wave of the hand. 

Bernstein, the Jewish lawyer who took charge 
of the legal affairs of the bank, was a small man 
with handsome features and exquisite taste in 
dress. His manner was suave and his tongue oily. 
Luigi took a dislike to him from the first and 
found it very difficult indeed to refrain from his 
old methods of dealing with those who had 
incurred his displeasure. Bernstein and Silva 
spent many hours together in and out of business 
hours, however, and nothing of any importance 
was transacted without his knowledge and advice. 
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Pasquale Serrata sued his former employers for 
ten thousand dollars and on the day of the hear- 
ing dragged himself painfully into court on 
crutches. His physician was there and testified 
that the tendons of the foot and ankle were so 
badly torn that he would always be a hopeless 
cripple. The responsibility of the accident was 
settled without difficulty. It belonged to the 
contractors and was a flagrant example of gross 
carelessness and disobedience to the law. The 
judge awarded damages of five thousand dollars 
to the plaintiff and delivered a scathing lecture to 
the defendants upon their disregard for the life 
and limbs of their employees. 

A week later, owing to the urgent pressure 
brought to bear upon him by Silva and Bernstein, 
Pasquale sailed for Italy. With his twenty-five 
hundred dollars he could live like a prince in his 
native village. A dark-eyed girl with a cottage 
_ and a vineyard of her own was his for the asking, 
foot or no foot, so the prospect before him was not 
so bad after all. Luigi went down to the steamer 
with a last message from Giovanni Silva. It was 
an Italian steamer going direct to Genoa and Na- 
ples, and the steerage was pretty well filled with 
Italian labourers returning to their native land. 
Pasquale’s foot was evidently still giving him 
much pain for he groaned considerably, as with 
much difficulty he dragged himself through the 
crowd and up the gangplank into the steamer. 
Luigi followed him carrying his belongings, while 
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Antonio went ahead to clear the way. Down in 
the steerage he claimed his berth and sat down 
with a sigh of relief. Then throwing his crutches 
with full force as far as they would go, he jumped 
up and strode up and down uttering strange 
curses. 

“Can’t you wait half an hour longer?” cried 
his brother, in a warning tone. 

“No, nor half a minute. I am free now, free, I 
say,” he exclaimed passionately, stamping his sup- 
posedly injured foot. 

“Fool!” It was Bernstein’s voice, and the two 
brothers stood speechless before the man whom 
they feared more than judge or police. 

“Fool! dolt! idiot!” he exclaimed in a tone 
which cut like cold steel. “I shall turn you over 
to the police, or, better still, have you shut up in 
a lunatic asylum if I see any more of this.” Then 
remembering that they were not alone and that 
he might say too much himself he turned his at- 
tention to Luigi and demanded coldly what he was 
doing there. 

Pasquale and Antonio were relieved to have his 
attention turned from them in his anger at Luigi’s 
‘indifferent replies. The boy, however, was too 

“astonished at the revelation to pay heed to Bern- 
stein’s outburst, and calling back a farewell to 
Pasquale he hurried down the gangplank and 
boarded a car for up-town. This, then, was the 
explanation of the passages in letters to Bernstein 
and others which had puzzled him. The discovery 
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was an unpleasant surprise and he wondered what 
there might be in half a dozen other cases of like 
nature in which Bernstein was particularly active. 
He could not understand it, how the doctor had 
testified that Pasquale was lame for life. 

When he arrived at the bank he was rather re- . 
lieved to find that Mrs. Silva wanted him up-stairs. - 
He was always interested in the elaborately fur- 
nished apartment with its gilt mirror and picture- 
frames and its red plush furniture. Mrs. Silva 
was a slight little woman who loved elaborate 
jewelry and who affected flowing tea-gowns at all 
hours of the day. Luigi found her in great dis- 
tress. Peppina, her frowzy, barefoot little maid- 
of-all-work, had gone with only a few hours’ warn- 
ing. A young man had proposed marriage but 
said that she must leave her place at once as he 
would not be subject to the opprobrium of having 
married a servant. Peppina had left, and after 
time had obliterated the shameful reproach of 
service she would marry her hod-carrier. 

That was not what troubled Mrs. Silva most, 
however. With trembling lips and tearful eyes 
she spoke in hushed tones of a change which had 
suddenly come over her husband. Did Luigi know 
anything about it? Luigi had not seen him since 
morning when he left to go down to the steamer 
for he was not in the bank on his return. 

“He came up-stairs pallid and trembling and 
with a terrible look in his eyes,” said his little 
wife, “and when I asked him what was the matter 
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he spoke to me unkindly. You know he never 
does that. What can it be? 

“ Perhaps he was sick,” suggested Luigi. 

“ Ah, please God, if it were only that I would 
take care of him, but he would have told me. No, 
no, I fear that some dreadful thing is going to 
happen,” she cried, clasping her hands over her 
heart in real distress. 

“ Why, what could it be, do you think?” 

“T don’t know; oh, I don’t know, but if you 
had seen his face and heard his voice sounding so 
strangely you would know that it was something 
awful.” 

“YT don’t believe it is anything as bad as that,” 
he said soothingly. 

Ever since Luigi had been in the bank Mrs. Silva 
had made him her confidant, and he had listened 
to many encomiums of Giovanni from the devoted 
little woman, for Silva was a model husband and 
father. He had heard the story of their romantic 
courtship over and over again. It was a pretty 
little story as she told it, and he always liked to 
hear it, for somehow it filled him with sweet, glad 
thoughts of Margherita. The glowing light in 
his eyes as he listened was always for her, but that 
was his own secret which not even Pietro or Miss 
Lindsay had ever guessed. 

When he met his employer he was startled by 
the change in his face and still more troubled and 
distressed by his actions as time passed. Habit- 
ually the most genial and sociable of men, he with- 
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drew himself from communication with any one 
but his clerks. His attitude was one of perturba- 
tion and fear and Luigi wondered if it could have 
any connection with Pasquale’s lawsuit. Bern- 
stein’s anger had been so great and the shock of 
surprise to Luigi had been so complete that in his 
mind he did not hesitate to connect the change in 
Silva to some unknown danger hanging over his 
head from that source. 

Several days passed rather uncomfortably and 
Giovanni was beginning to return in a slight de- 
gree to his wonted manner, when the postman 
called one morning with the mail which Luigi 
took and laid before him on the desk, in the mean- 
time asking for orders regarding some work which 
was to be done. Silva replied while casually 
spreading the letters out before him. In the mid- 
dle of a sentence he stopped, while a slow pallor 
overspread his face and his eyes were fixed in a 
kind of horror upon one of the letters. Luigi 
glanced at it. It was a cheap, dirty looking mis- 
sive and not at all formidable in outward appear- 
ance, but it had evidently unfitted His employer to 
give the order he was waiting for and he turned 
away wondering greatly what could be the trouble. 

That afternoon he found Mrs. Silva in an agony 
of grief and trouble. Her eyes were swollen with 
weeping and when Luigi came in her tears broke 
out afresh. 

“What is it, Mrs. Silva? Please tell me,” he 
exclaimed in alarm. 
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“Oh, Luigi, I am heart-broken. I know my 
husband would kill me if he knew I told you, so 
please don’t tell him or anybody, but the end of 
all our good times has come—they will kill him! 
Oh, what shall I do?” 

“What are you talking about? Who will kill 
him ?” 

Another burst of tears and moans answered him 
and he stood looking on in helpless perplexity. 

“See that the doors are all closed and that there 
is no one in the halls and I will tell you,” she said 
at length, making a desperate effort to dry her tears. 

“Tt is the awful Black Hand,” she whispered 
fearfully. “They have written him two letters 
threatening him with death if he does not leave 
fifteen hundred dollars in a certain spot to-mor- 
row night. The worst of it is that we know they 
will do what they say and he is a doomed man if 
he does not do what they ask.” 

“He won’t do it, though, will he?” asked Luigi 
practically. 

“ Figlio mio (my son), we can’t spare fifteen 
hundred dollars unless we sell or mortgage 
property and that couldn’t be done as soon as 
that. But my husband! What will become of 
him? Oh, it is terrible! terrible! ” 

“Oh, they won’t do anything to him,” said 
Luigi comfortingly. 

“Yes, they will. Look at Villani, last year; 
killed in his own bank down here on the next block.” 

“Why don’t you call the police ?” 
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“T want him to but he says no, that will only 
make it worse.” 

“ What does the letter say ?” 

“Tt says that fifteen hundred dollars must be 
put under a stone beside the tool house down near 
the river where they are starting to build that big 
factory, you know.” 

“What time ?” 

“ Between nine and ten.” 

“Gee, ’'d lke to put some dynamite there!” 
exclaimed Luigi, dropping Italian and lapsing into 
English. He was silent for a moment and then 
said slowly, “I wish Mr. Silva would let me go 
down and put something under the stone, and he 
could have two detectives ready to pounce on the 
fellows when they come out. Say! I'd like to 
do it.” 

Mrs. Silva shook her head and moaned. She 
and her husband were both in a panic which 
rendered them helpless to think or plan. Silva 
knew well that if he acceded to the demand it 
would be only the beginning, until the money and 
property which were the fruit of his industry and 
economy would be entirely gone. The alternative 
was a haunting persecution which would sooner 
or later end in death. 

His wife confessed that evening that she had 
told Luigi and told him of the boy’s proposal. It 
was Bernstein, however, who settled the matter by 
urging Silva to let Luigi do it. 

Luigi spent the day in a high state of exhilara- 
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tion; the old spirit of adventure ran riot in his 
brain and the hours crept by far too slowly. It 
was arranged that two “ plain clothes men ” should 
precede him and secrete themselves where they 
could see all that was going on. Luigi was to 
take a packet and place it under the stone as 
directed in the letter. No one was in the secret 
but Bernstein and Silva, and when the hour ar- 
rived he slipped quietly out of the bank and made 
his way alone in the direction of the river. Before 
he started Silva offered him his own revolver. 
Once he would have been overjoyed at the chance 
to carry such an expensive and dangerous weapon. 
Now he took it and looked at it for a moment 
thinking how like a pretty toy it was, and then 
with more seriousness than he had yet felt over 
his adventure he handed it back. 

“Guess I’m safer without it,” he said quietly. 
Silva started to urge him to take it, but evidently 
thought better of it, and put it back in his pocket 
little guessing what a sore temptation it had been 
to the boy. 

The foundations for a factory were being built 
near the East River, and a tool house stood in an 
open space a little distance away. The watchman 
sauntered idly about and an occasional pedestrian 
stopped and looked at the building site with ap- 
parent idle curiosity and passed on. 

Luigi chose an instant when the watchman’s at- 
tention was called in another direction to steal 
quietly over to the tool house. There was the 
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stone just as had been stated in the greasy letter, 
bearing skull and crossbones and signed with the 
dreadful Black Hand. He deposited the packet 
and placed the stone on top of it, then feeling 
sorry that his part of the work was so easily done, 
he stopped to look about him. Somewhere near 
him he was sure must be the agents of that society 
of which people spoke in hushed whispers. It 
was the chance of a lifetime and one which he 
was reluctant to relinquish. He would at least 
look behind the tool house. As he did so the de- 
tectives who were in hiding a shorter distance 
away than he dreamed were at his back. They 
had seen what he had not and would save him 
from the result of his rashness. The three 
rounded the little building almost at once and 
came full tilt upon the awful emissary of the 
Black Hand—Tony Belasco—cooling his heels 
against the tool house with the utmost content 
until he realized what had happened. Luigi was 
struck dumb with amazement and Tony stared 
from him to the detectives with open mouth for 
several moments, and then turning his back to 
them gave vent to his disgust and disappointment 
in a nauseated “ A—aw!” 

Then Luigi’s anger boiled up. “Was it you 
wrote them letters, you good-for nothing-chump ? ” 
he demanded, while one of the detectives slipped 
the handcuffs over Tony’s wrists. 

He looked ruefully at his hands before answer- 
ing, and Luigi repeated his demand. 
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“G wan,” he answered sullenly, “I ain’t goin’ 
to tell nobody nuttin. I knowed d’ old mut 
wouldn’t show up anyhow.” 

“We showed up all right,” said one of the 
detectives, “and you can just come along with us. 
We'll give you free board for a while, no fear.” 

The little group which started for the police 
station was augmented on the way, until through 
the thickly populated streets there was almost a 
mob, and other policemen came to the assistance 
of the detectives. Luigi was taken along to make 
the formal charge against his old friend and fol- 
lower and was not a little disgusted with the out- 
come of the whole affair. 

Tony’s trial was of short duration. He was 
committed to a reformatory for three years and 
the incident became quickly a thing of the past. 
Giovanni Silva became his old genial self once 
more and Luigi took an advance step in his con- 
fidence. 

Luigi’s conscience was not at rest, however, 
since the incident of Pasquale’s lawsuit. His eyes 
had been opened and he became aware of many 
transactions of which he knew his friends would 
not approve. He decided that a change of posi- 
tion was the only solution of the problem, and an 
unexpected letter from his father turned his 
thoughts in an altogether new channel. For 
nearly three years he had not heard from him and 
had ceased expecting news. He knew that his 
sisters were still in the Brooklyn institution where 
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Antonio had placed them, and sometimes he went 
to see them, but of his father he knew nothing. 

He was in Baltimore and longing to see his son, 
the letter said. Other relatives were there, all in 
good positions and doing well. There was a 
splendid position awaiting him if he would only 
come; and a railroad ticket would be forwarded 
just as soon as he learned his son’s decision. There 
was an air of friendliness, not to say fatherliness, 
about the letter which warmed Luigi’s heart some- 
how, and the thought of the long journey and of 
new scenes appealed to himimmensely. He had al- 
ways longed to see something of the world and 
now he had the chance of making his dream come 
true. 

Miss Lindsay looked serious when he told her 
and they discussed the matter at length. She dis- 
trusted Antonio exceedingly, but after all he was 
the boy’s father and it was but natural that Luigi 
should wish to go to him. She knew from the 
first that he would go and she could not repress a 
vague uneasiness in his behalf for which she chided 
herself. Of all her boysand girls there were none 
—not even Pietro—who had so held her heart’s 
interests as Luigi had done and to whom the 
Settlement had meant more. Now, he was going 
away from it all, eager and unafraid, the future 
looking all roseate and bright, and she could only 
bid him Godspeed. 


XVIII 
A SETTLEMENT THANKSGIVING 


OR two years no word had come from 
H Luigi. After the first excited letter, tell- 

ing of his railroad journey and the wonders 
of the new, strange city, with enthusiastic prom- 
ises of many letters to come, there had been but 
two reticent little notes, telling nothing and 
sounding strangely unlike the boy who had gone 
in and out among his friends for so long. 

At first the boys had talked much about what 
they would do when he came back. There were 
long discussions regarding his prolonged silence, 
and each boy wrote again and again, using all the 
threats and persuasions of which he was capable. 
When no reply came to any of these missives they 
grew resentful, and at last ceased to talk about 
him. New interests occupied their thoughts and 
Luigi was in a fair way to be forgotten. There 
were two or three whose loyalty did not waver, 
however. Pietro’s attachment to his old friend 
was too real to be broken by silence and apparent 
neglect. There must be some satisfactory expla- 
nation for it, he held, and in that roseate future 
which every boy sees before him he would seek 
Luigi out and learn the truth. 
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There was one other who sorrowfully discussed 
the matter with Miss Lindsay. From attractive 
childhood Margherita had grown to beautiful 
womanhood. In all Little Italy it was said there 
was no such charming face and manner as hers. 
Of perfect Madonna type, with a gentle refine- 
ment inherited from unknown Piedmontese ances- 
tors, and a grace of manner, the outward token of a 
beautiful spirit within, she was one whom Miss 
Lindsay delighted to call her friend. 

There were many suitors for her hand, and she 
had the haunting fear that some day one would 
come who would array her parents on his side. 
Her father was growing old, and she was his only 
child. He would need some one soon with a 
stronger arm than hers to support the home. 

There had been no need for tender declarations 
between herself and Luigi to make them know 
that the world held nothing for them but each 
other. She would rather die than accept any of 
the proposals which were becoming far too numer- 
ous and persistent to be treated lightly. Her 
father, who had treated her indulgently so far, 
would one day assert his right to decide for her, 
and then would follow a lifelong sorrow, she 
knew. If Luigi was alive why did he not write 
or show some sign that he had not forgotten ? 

The experiment of bringing home and love to 
the Italian children had succeeded far beyond Miss 
Lindsay’s fondest dreams, and she was very happy 
in the midst of her boys and girls whose changed 
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lives more than compensated for what the world 
called sacrifice. 

Isabel Fielding’s enthusiasm in the work had in- 
creased rather than diminished, and her ready 
sympathy and unfailing courage had done much to 
make it asuccess. Her fame as a singer had gone 
forth beyond the confines of her native city, and 
many flattering offers had come from the concert 
and operatic stage. They were all declined, per- 
haps not without a struggle—she alone knew that 
—but when occasionally a friend remonstrated she 
merely said : 

“There are many to please and entertain the 
public, and I would only be taking the place 
which some one else might have.” 

In the Garden Settlement, as it had now come 
to be called, she wielded untold influence over 
the children of a music-loving race, and won 
over to her side many whom no one else could 
reach. 

One or two other workers were in the Settle- 
ment now, and there was an increasing number of 
volunteers. Robert Lloyd was studying for the 
ministry, but kept up his work among the boys. 
For two years after leaving college he had taken 
his place in the old firm in Wall Street, according 
to his father’s wishes. It had been founded by 
the grandfather whose name he bore, and it was 
eminently fitting that he should perpetuate it. 
His decision to abandon it for the business of soul- 
winning was made only after a controversy with 
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himself and with his family which had lasted 
through most of his college career. 

To no one but to Miss Lindsay did he ever speak 
of his love for Isabel Fielding. If Isabel suspected 
it she gave no sign even to Miss Lindsay, and 
treated him with the same frank cordiality which 
she extended to Patsy and Giuseppe. Sometimes 
he dared to hope that she realized the possibilities 
for something more than good comradeship be- 
tween them, but usually she gave him little ground 
for hope, if, indeed, she thought of it at all, which 
he greatly doubted. 

Thanksgiving that year, as always, was an oc- 
casion of special festivity. Every one connected. 
with the Settlement was invited to take dinner 
with Miss Lindsay, and there was no hint of char- 
ity in the open-handed, sunny hospitality which 
made it next to Christmas, the very brightest day 
in all the year. Except the very smallest children, 
every one had some duty to perform, and the 
house fairly hummed and bubbled with the excite- 
ment of it all. 

In a room up-stairs the wraps were received and 
ticketed by a special committee under the direction 
of our old friend Billy. An artificial leg had 
taken the place of the crutch, and few would guess 
his physical disability. 

In the kitchen, Pietro was commander-in-chief 
of the carvers, among whom were Patsy and Giu- 
seppe. Under their deft treatment the savoury 
turkeys, brown and hot from the baker’s oven, 
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were dismembered and piled on great platters 
which a little army of waiters was ready to carry 
to the floor above, where the long tables were 
awaiting the guests. 

Margherita, with a corps of assistants, was in 
charge of the fifty or sixty smaller children who 
were to sit down first, leading them ina delighted 
procession around the tables to the strains of a 
stirring march. When grace was sung, and they 
were all seated, the whole household was pos- 
sessed of but a single thought—the desire that 
every child should have all that he could possibly 
eat. The carvers and servers in the kitchen bent 
their energies to the task, and the waiters flew 
hither and thither with turkey, vegetables, cran- 
berry sauce, red-cheeked apples, coffee and ice 
cream, until even the most strenuous diner had to 
cry quits. 

Those who were not otherwise engaged manip- 
ulated knives and forks for unaccustomed fingers. 
Then, when all were done (and it was confidently 
affirmed that some more than doubled their weight 
while they sat at table) they said good-bye to Miss 
Lindsay and Miss Fielding and went home happy. 
The tables were reset, and the boys and girls from 
twelve to seventeen who had served so faithfully 
were royally waited upon by those of older growth. 
Last and best of all, perhaps, was the dinner 
served in the pretty dining-room to Miss Lindsay 
and her friends—those who had shared with her the 
responsibility of the day, among whom were the 
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carvers and members of special committees. A 
particular feature of this part of the day’s proceed- 
ings was the delight with which they were waited 
upon by the boys and girls last spoken of. Alto- 
gether it was a day in which one not only received 
pleasure, but gave it to a much greater degree. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grahame were there, the latter 
seated between Patsy and Giuseppe, who voted 
her a most charming listener. Giuseppe was now 
with his parents on a little farm on Staten Island, 
and he recounted to her wonderful stories of his 
favourite animals: the pig which was so smart that 
if could all but talk, and the chickens which knew 
that when the clock struck four it was feeding 
time, and without waiting to be called flocked to 
the house, followed by the sparrows, who were 
always self-invited guests at the chickens’ meal- 
time. Mrs. Grahame expressed her interest in the 
farm and was promptly invited to pay it a visit. 

’ Patsy, whose talent for drawing had lain dor- 
mant until brought to light at the Settlement, was 
now, through Mr. Lloyd’s interest, pupil to a 
famous painter. He was an untiring worker, and, 
though not as ready to speak of his work as Giu- 
seppe, his eyes sparkled with enthusiasm when he 
talked of his art. 

Mrs. Grahame knew from other sources how 
bright with promise the future was for the young 
artist, and she admired his modesty in being slow 
to speak of his work. 

Through the dinner she had leisure to watch the 
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faces around the table. These bright, intelligent 
young people, with irreproachable table manners 
and sparkling wit, were they the boys and girls 
whom she had so frankly counselled Katherine 
Lindsay to leave where they belonged? She had 
been mistaken. This was where they belonged; 
they were lost before, that was all. Pietro was 
leaning towards Miss Lindsay, his fine face alight 
with intelligent interest as he talked. No one 
could look at him and not realize the cleanness of 
his young manhood. 

Mrs. Grahame suppressed a sigh. After all had 
not Katherine Lindsay chosen the better part ? 

At that moment a young man hesitatingly as- 
cended the steps and rang the Settlement bell. To 
the young girl who opened the door he said that 
his business was with Miss Lindsay, and he was 
shown into the library, the warmth of which was 
grateful after the frosty November wind. Up the 
stairs there floated the sound of happy voices and 
little snatches of conversation interspersed with 
merry ripples of laughter. In other parts of the 
house there were evidences of festivity, even the 
atmosphere of the little library bespeaking the 
joyousness of the occasion. Though but a youth 
of twenty, the visitor’s face bore a look of gloomy 
discontent, which did not clear, but rather deepened 
with the sound of merrymaking greeting his ear. 

The short day had drawn to a close, and there 
was no light in the library save that which came 
from the glowing coals on the hearth, and he 
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walked restlessly about, vaguely examining the 
pictures in the uncertain light and peering from 
the window into the yard below. 

When Miss Lindsay could conveniently do so, 
she escaped from the dining-room for a moment 
and went up to the library. The stranger was 
looking out of the window when she entered, and 
did not hear her until she asked him politely if he 
wished to speak with her; then with a start he 
turned, and she found herself face to face with 
Luigi, 


XIX 


THE ANARCHIST 


ITH a little exclamation of welcome 

\ \ | Miss Lindsay crossed the room, holding 

out both hands to Luigi, a world of 
anxiety rolling from her heart at his coming. 

“Luigi! Is it possible?” she cried. “How 
very, very glad I am to see you.” 

“ Yes, I wasin New York and thought I’d come 
in and see you all,” he answered dully, looking 
away from her eager gaze to the books on the 
shelves. 

“‘ How lovely for you to be able to come to-day, 
when they are all here, and will be so delighted 
to see you,” she said, a slight shadow crossing her 
face. This tall young man, standing with his back 
to the fire and his face persistently in shadow, was 
not the Luigi whom she had known, and she 
hardly knew how to approach him. 

“We have all been very anxious about you,” she 
continued. “ You know that you have not written 
to any one since the first month after you went 
away.” 

“Didn’t I? Perhaps I forgot, but I think I 
wrote, and when nobody answered me, then I 
stopped,” he replied, shifting over to the window 
again. 
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A vague fear was mastering Miss Lindsay. It 
was evident that though Luigi had gone away a 
boy he had come back a man, but not just the 
kind of man she had hoped he would be. The 
sparkling enthusiasm which had made him attrac- 
tive even in the old wild days was entirely gone 
and in its place was an apathetic indifference ut- 
terly foreign to anything she had ever seen in him 
before. 

For one brief instant the light shone on his face, 
and she was startled by the change revealed there. 
Defiance and discontent, with a certain settled 
hardness about the mouth and in the expression of 
the eyes, was what she read. 

“We all wrote to you many times, and have 
never ceased wondering why we received no 
answer,” she said, in answer to his last remark. 
“But tell me, where have you been all this 
time?” 

“Oh, I’ve been in baltimore and one place and 
another,” he answered vaguely. 

“ Are you still living the kind of life you know 
we would have you live, Luigi, my boy ?” 

It might have been imagination on her part that 
Luigi ground his teeth as he turned to her with 
something of his old time impetuosity. 

“See here, Miss Lindsay,” he exclaimed in a low 
tone, but almost roughly. “I might as well tell 
you now that there is no use talking to me like 
that. I’ve given up all that sort of thing, and 
there is no use talking to me about it. If you are 
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going to speak about it I'll just go, that’s all, for 
it isn’t a bit of use.” 

She stood as one petrified, and did not utter a 
word. The pain of the moment was too great for 
speech. Then up the stairs there floated a lightly 
spoken sentence. It was Margherita’s voice, and 
the lines around Luigi’s lips grew harder and the 
look in his eyes was as of one hunted. 

“Let us go down to them,” Miss Lindsay said, 
with a little catch in her voice. ‘ And listen, 
Luigi, I shall not promise to be silent on that sub- 
ject which concerns you so much. Something has 
gone wrong with you, but you can come back and 
begin all over again.” 

“No, Miss Lindsay, I can’t. You don’t know 
what you are talking about,” he answered wearily, 
but a little more gently this time. 

She led the way to the dining-room and Luigi 
found his welcome all that could be desired. In 
his exuberant joy Pietro threw his arm about his 
shoulder, and Giuseppe, forgetting his surround- 
ings, kindly offered to knock him down for thg 
sake of old times. A thousand questions were 
asked, and he was pressed over and over again to 
partake of refreshments, which he as often de- 
clined. 

His restraint was not as marked as when with 
Miss Lindsay in the library, but the change in 
face and manner was noted by all. And it was 
not long before it was evident that his coming had 
brought a chill into the atmosphere. 
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Mr. Lloyd and Mr. and Mrs. Dickinson came 
later in the evening, and there were games and 
music, when Miss Fielding sang two or three of 
Luigi’s favourites all for him, but nothing brought 
the old light to his face. It was a relief to all 
when by common consent the gathering broke up 
earlier than usual, Pietro laying claim to Luigi’s 
society for the night and carrying him off without 
listening to protests. Margherita said good-night 
to Miss Lindsay witha pitiful little quiver in her 
voice and a look of dull misery in her face. Luigi 
had all but ignored her, but it was not that fact so 
much as that during the two years of his absence 
she had placed him on a pedestal of nobility and 
bravery far above any other of her acquaintance. 
Now her idol had crumbled into clay and nothing 
could be quite the sameagain. Miss Lindsay held 
her fast in a sympathetic embrace for a moment. 
Her heart ached for the girl, and she was full of 
pain and disappointment over Luigi. All through 
the evening the change had been more and more ap- 
parent. It was evident that he had been unable to 
bear the test of transplanting. The thought was a 
bitter one to her, for it affected the whole struc- 
ture of her work. If one were weak and untrue 
under the test of adverse circumstances, why not 
another? Was her work a mere surface sham, 
after all? When they were all gone and she had 
bidden a weary good-night to Isabel, she faced a 
night of discouragement such as she had never 
known. - The day had been one which taxed her 
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strength to the utmost, and in the reaction a sting- 
ing sense of failure overwhelmed her. Of one 
thing she was sure, and that was that nothing but 
the Divine could reach a case like this. The 
thought gave her comfort, and far into the night 
she prayed for the boy who had somehow been 
worsted in the fight. 

Luigi’s stay was a brief one—only two or three 
days—and his Settlement friends did not see much 
of him, but the boys planned to have a special ses- 
sion of the club on the night of his departure. 
There was to be a social time, with various jolly 
stunts, and then those who felt like it would ac- 
company him to Jersey City, where his train was 
due to leave about midnight. The first part of 
the program was carried out with little enthu- 
siasm, owing to the preoccupation of the guest of 
honour, and even Pietro was forced to confess that 
things were falling flat from a social point of view. 
Luigi stole from the room when they were making 
their proudest efforts for his delectation, and re- 
turning some time later announced quietly to 
Pietro that he would not go home that night but 
would wait until morning. The boys were nota 
little disgusted at the collapse of their plans for a 
good time, and in old-time parlance voted Luigi a 
“chump.” 

At the time when he was out of the room Miss 
Lindsay, who had been busy with letter-writing 
in the library, finished her work and started to go 
up-stairs, intending to visit the young men in their 
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club before it broke up. Opening the door she 
came suddenly upon Luigi in the hall, leaning 
against the stair railing in an attitude of utter de- 
jection and misery. The sounds of hilarity from 
the club room were unmistakable, but he was 
something apart from it, and a lump in her throat 
choked her at the sight. 

“Tf I don’t take the train to-night, may I have 
a talk with you at seven in the morning?” he asked, 
uncertainly. 

“Yes, indeed, Luigi. I shall be more disap- 
pointed than I can say if I cannot see you fora 
little while before you go,” she said cordially. 

“1 shall come then, for I have something to tell 
you, and I will take an early forenoon train in- 
stead. [ve simply got to see you, that is all.” 

“Then I shall look for you at seven—earlier, if 
you wish it,” she replied. 

It had been her intention to see him for a last 
interview that night, but his plan was better, and 
she felt relieved that he was coming to her volun- 
tarily. Things were not quite so hopeless as they 
seemed. 

In the morning at the appointed hour Luigi 
awaited her in the library. In anticipation of the 
interview she had ordered the fire to be made, and 
as he sat there his mind travelled back five years 
to a stormy afternoon, when in that same room 
before just such a fire a wonderful change had 
come into his life. It all came back to him now 
—the story and the inspiration and longing to suf- 
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fer and be a hero for the right’s sake. How he 
remembered every detail of it, especially the 
joy which had flooded his soul when he had 
sprung to his feet and said, “ I’ll do it, Miss Lind- 
say, Dll do it.” Then the long vigil at his 
mother’s death-bed afterwards, and the comfort 
which his new-found peace had been to him at 
that time. 

“Good-morning, Luigi. Won’t you come down 
and have breakfast with me? I forgot to speak 
of that last night,” said Miss Lindsay brightly, as 
she came in. 

Luigi arose, and gravely took her proffered 
hand. 

“ No, thank you. I haven’t long to stay, and, 
Miss Lindsay, ’ve got something to tell you. I 
didn’t think I’d ever say this to anybody here, but 
last night I just couldn’t go till I told you “4 

“Sit down, Luigi,” she interrupted hastily, for 
he was becoming strangely agitated, and the beads 
of perspiration stood out upon his forehead 
now. 

“T am glad you are coming to me with your 
trouble at last,” she assured him, “for you will 
feel better after having told me, and perhaps it 
will not seem so bad after we have talked it all 
over.” 

He sat down and leaned his head on his hands 
with something akin to a sob. 

“Miss Lindsay, you don’t know what you are 
saying. But I will tell you; then you will under- 
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stand why I am not a Christian and why I never 
can be one again. Perhaps even you will turn 
your back upon me when you know. Miss Lind- 
say, | am an anarchist! ” 

“ Luigi!” 

“Jt is true, and nothing on earth can change it. 
You know, perhaps, that no anarchist can bea 
Christian, and also that if a man is once an anarch- 
ist he is one forever. If he tries to be anything 
else it means death, swift and certain.” 

Luigi had regained his self-possession now, and 
was talking in clear-cut sentences, altogether differ- 
ent from the shifting responses of the past few 
days, but Miss Lindsay sat in dumb horror, listen- 
ing to what seemed an awful nightmare. 

“Tt can’t be true,” she breathed at last, more to 
herself than to Luigi. 

“Tt is true,” he repeated bitterly, “and now 
you know what has made me different. I ought 
never to have come near any of you, but as soon 
as I struck New York I just couldn’t help it.” 

“How could you do it? Youa Christian boy 
—it seems so dreadful—I simply cannot under- 
stand it, Luigi.” 

“Listen and I will tell you. WhenI went to 
Baltimore I found that my father had lied to me. 
He had no position waiting for me, and I found, 
too, the reason for all his queer actions in New 
York. He was a leading anarchist, my uncle and 
two cousins were anarchists, and they lost no time 
in letting me know what they expected of me, 
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If I’d ’a’ had the money, I’d have come back quick, 
but they got every cent I’d saved and I couldn’t 
get away. I held out as long as I could and I 
tried to be true, honest I did, Miss Lindsay, but 
they hounded me to death. I never got any of 
your letters but one—I suppose they took them. 
Then one night—but I couldn’t tell you that 
story, it is too horrible—they trapped me, and be- 
fore I knew it I was one of them. , After that 
nothing seemed to matter very much. I couldn’t 
pray any more, and my Bible had been put in the 
fire long ago. I soon got to be as bad as any of 
them, I guess. But I hate it—hate it—hate it. 
There’s no way out, though, and I have to take 
luck with the rest of them.” 

“There zs a way out. Jesus Christ can reach 
down to where you are now and take you out just 
as He did before. You are not too far lost for 
Him to find and save,” exclaimed Miss Lindsay, a 
new light and a new faith shining through her 
gloom. 

“No, no! It’s no use. If you knew all you 
would not talk that way. Do you remember the 
bomb that was thrown in the midst of the crowd 
in that: mining town in Pennsylvania six months 
ago? A large reward waits for the one who will 
give up the guilty party. I did it, Miss Lindsay. 
I had to. You see there is no hope for me.” 

“Yes, there is hope. Oh, Luigi, leave it all and 
take Jesus into your life again, no matter what it 
costs.” 
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“Tt would cost me my life, that would be all.” 

“ He gave His life for you.” 

“Are you really in earnest, Miss Lindsay? It 
would be suicide, for there would be no escape 
whatever.” 

“To not do it would be worse suicide, for it 
would mean the death of your soul—to be shut 
out of hope and heaven forever.” 

Luigi had risen and with pallid face was pacing 
the floor. 

“Miss Lindsay,” he said, finally, pausing before 
her, “you don’t know what you are asking, and 
yet, God help me, you don’t know what a hell I 
am in. If I do what you say, remember it not 
only means death to me in all probability, but it 
may mean great danger to you. My father knows 
you, and they all know I come here. You will 
get the blame, and it may be years from now, but 
they will have their revenge. Bombs are cheap, 
and they are usually sure.” 

She arose and faced him. 

“Tf I accept the risk, will you also?” she 
asked, holding out her hand. 

“ Would you do it?” he questioned slowly, in 
awestruck tones. 

“T will take the risk, oh! so gladly, if you will, 
and will count it a great honour to be in danger 
for Christ’s sake.” 

Luigi walked to the window and looked out, a 
storm of emotions raging within him, while she 
stood by the fire and prayed as she had never 
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prayed before. The forces of heaven and hell 
were arrayed against each other for the possession 
of a human soul, and so strong was the battle 
that one could almost hear the noise of combat. 

At last with a quick, impulsive motion, he 
turned and held out his hand. 

“Tll take you up,” he said. “ If He’ll only have 
me after what I’ve done, I’ll come back to Him.” 

“No fear but that He will take you, Luigi. He 
is only waiting for you to come.” 

“ You told me that before and you had it pretty 
straight, so I guess you know this time,” he mused 
hopefully. 

Before the fire they knelt, and in broken tones, 
the hardness and defiance all gone, Luigi prayed 
such a prayer as Miss Lindsay never forgot. It 
was not the grovelling prayer of a discovered 
traitor, but the cry of a soul that had once gone 
down in the awful fight. Even while he prayed 
the answer came, and when they arose from 
their knees his face was radiant with joy. There 
was little to be said. The past was black with sin 
and despair; the future ?—he dared not think of 
that, but the present was filled with the presence 
and peace of Jesus Christ. He remembered his 
old boyish desire for adventure and his admiration 
and longing for the heroic. He was going out to 
face fearful odds for Christ’s sake, but there was a 
great joy in the thought. 

“You will not go back to your father, now ?” 
Miss Lindsay said after a little. 
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“JT must, for I have money which belongs to 
him, and I must place it in his hands.” 

“Can you not send it?” she suggested. She 
Was now anxious to save him from contact with 
the life which had wrought him so much harm. 

“No, I must take this train, and I will barely 
have time to catch it. Don’t fear for me this 
time, Miss Lindsay. Whatever else happens, I’il 
be true. I’ll~be back in three days if I can; 
certainly within a week if I’m alive. If not Hs 
Luigi choked. “If I don’t come back,” he con- 
tinued after a moment, “I want you to do one 
thing more for me. Tell Margherita, so she’ll 
know what’s happened. Tell her I’ve loved her 
always—and been true to her. But I couldn’t 
face her. Maybe after a while she will forgive 
me.” 

He was standing at the door, and Miss Lindsay 
took the proffered hand. 

“ Good-bye. May God bless you, my boy, and 
bring you back safe. You will be true, I know.” 

“Good-bye, Miss Lindsay. You are the truest 
friend a boy ever had. I shall not forget.” 

The door closed behind him, and Miss Lindsay 
turned to the duties of the day with a restlessness 
and sadness which she could not control. She did 
not doubt Luigi’s faithfulness. He would be true, 
but at what cost ? 

When three days passed her ear was strained 
for his footfall even among the many on the busy 
walk outside. She revealed his secret to no one, 
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and could not explain to others the shadow which 
had settled upon her. When a week, two weeks, 
and a month passed and there was no sign, she 
knew that there never would be. Then very 
gently one day she told Margherita the whole 
story, and gave her Luigi’s message. At first the 
blow was softened by the sweetness of the mes- 
sage after the long silence and neglect, and by the 
hope strong in Margherita’s heart. He would 
come back—he must. But after long months of 
unbroken silence hope flickered and went out. To 
Miss Lindsay it was one of the experiences which 
come in life after which one is never quite the 
same again. But if the pain and the tragic un- 
certainty of it all left a shadow of sadness, it 
also left a new depth of tenderness, a more 
sympathetic comprehension of the lives around 
her, and a linking of her work with the eternal 
and the unseen which made it forever different. 


xx 
THE WIDENING FIELD 


Ls square brick house with its little 
garden once so greatly beloved is now a 
teeming tenement. An _ ill-conditioned 
kitchen stove stands in front of the fireplace in 
the room which was once the charming little 
library. A grocery and a butcher shop occupy the 
front rooms and swarms of untidy foreigners pass 
in and out through its familiar halls. 

It came about that one spring day when the 
violets and the yellow daffodils were extending 
their accustomed cheery greeting to the children 
and when the lilac and peach trees were bursting 
into bloom, the astounding announcement was 
made that the Settlement would remove to a 
larger and more commodious home. 

The inevitable had happened. The work had 
far outgrown the capacities of the little house and 
the ability of Miss Lindsay to carry the burden 
alone. Willing hearts and hands had come to her 
help and the work had received a new inspiration 
and a new impetus. 

The children knew nothing of this; they were 
only aware that the house which had been to them 
an enchanted land was to be theirs nomore. The 
garden was at its Ces bpsuseRP es father having 
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made his annual pilgrimage from Staten Island 
with tomato, lettuce and other plants, a never 
forgotten love-gift from the family, and had 
planted and transplanted flowers, and arranged 
the garden for the summer. It had never looked 
so enchantingly beautiful. The tulips would soon 
be here, and how they had counted on watching 
the roses come out on the two rose-bushes in the 
corner! They always named each flower and 
watched its coming and going with intense 
personal interest. 

They came one afternoon for the last time, not 
with merry shouts and laughter as was their 
wont, but with solemn faces they flitted from 
flower to flower and from bush to bush, speaking 
to them in endearing terms as one does to a dear 
friend. 

When on their way out they turned, waved their 
hands and called back, ‘ Good-bye, flowers, good- 
bye, trees, good-bye, garden,” the daffodils sorrow- 
fully nodded their heads, and the trees rustled 
their leaves and whispered softly to each other. 

The new home with its regulation brown stone 
front stands in an adjacent street, and though it 
has no garden and no open fireplaces where one 
may listen to stories and dream wonderful 
dreams while watching fantastic shapes in the 
glowing depths of the fire, it is home still, for 
Katherine Lindsay is there, as sympathetic as ever, 
time only serving to identify her more closely with 
the work and with the people, 
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In all New York there is no merrier, happier 
spot than the Settlement, or one where the quiet, 
unostentatious work which makes for character 
building is more truly carried on. Out of school 
hours the children of the street flock to it, and 
complain only when it is time to go home, and in 
the evening and on Sundays the children of older 
growth come back to tell of their successes and 
failures out in the big world. 

It sounds no trumpets, and poses not as a great 
institution, but its influence for all that is highest 
and noblest has been wide-spread. 

The Young Men’s Club is perhaps the most 
energetic of all its activities and numbers among 
its members doctors, college graduates and success- 
ful business men, some of whom have been with 
it since its first stormy beginning. Jest of all they 
have not forgotten the influences which helped 
them most and are putting forth heroic efforts to 
reach other boys of the streets. In the limited 
space allotted to them in the little settlement they 
have done much but they are eagerly looking for- 
ward to the day when by some means they may 
have a perfectly equipped gymnasium with baths 
and reading-rooms where not only a few, but hun- 
dreds may be benefited. It is a vision which has 
not yet been realized but if hard work and great 
faith will bring it, it will surely come. 

John and Giuseppe are still on Staten Island, 
where they are full of interest in their little 
homes and their work in the shipyards. Billy is 
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a practising physician now and Patsy, through his 
own unaided efforts, has gone abroad for a more 
thorough study of his art. 

When a.certain battle-ship puts into port one of 
the sailors obtains shore leave and hurries to the 
Settlement full of stories of voyage and adventure 
and asking many questions about old acquaintances. 

It is Tony Belasco, bronzed and weather-beaten, 
with mighty muscle but little development of 
mind or morals. He is safe in the navy for a 
double term as a reward for attempted desertion. 

When Robert Lloyd comes he brings with him 
his wife whom they all knew and loved as Miss 
Fielding. With their knowledge of the people 
and of the language they are doing a work for 
the Italians under their own denomination which 
is going far to demonstrate what can be done for 
the foreigners in America, by the Americans 
themselves. 

Luigi’s silence has to this day remained un- 
broken and though many inquiries have been 
made, no trace of him has ever been found. 
Whatever there has been of tragedy or of crime 
in his mysterious dropping out of life Miss 
Lindsay does not know, but when she thinks of 
him it is as having been faithful unto death. 

In a pretty little apartment on the west side 
Pietro, now the energetic and successful secretary 
of an Italian work for boys and young men, lives 
with his beautiful wife Margherita. He won her 
after years of patient waiting and devotion and 
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in full knowledge of the tragic history of his boy- 
hood friend. If sometimes there is a hint of sad- 
ness in her brown eyes it is a reflection from the 
shadow of the past and not from lack of content 
in the love of her husband, for she is very happy, 
and at night when they kneel together in prayer 
it is always by the side of the little white cot, 
where lies sleeping the boy who has inherited his 
mother’s beauty and whom they have named Luigi. 
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